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Welcome to THRUST 35, our final issue 
to be published in the 1980s. 

Readers who've been paying close at¬ 
tention may wonder why they are seeing this 
in December instead of September. It’s a 
long story, and one that includes utter ex¬ 
haustion, a new staff, too much travel, a 
Worldcon, too little money, and—most im¬ 
portantly—the recent purchase of a Hewlett 
Packard Laserjet IIP and Bitstream soft fonts, 
making this the first issue typeset in-house. 

I now have the new equipment under 
control, and with our new staff, we’re geared 
up to produce the magazine on time every 
time in the 1990s. 

The Issue At Hand-. This issue begins 
with an insightful review of the SF of 1988 by 
British author Ian Watson. I hope that Ian will 
continue producing these overviews each 
year for Mike Bishop’s Nebula Awards an¬ 
thology, and it can be an annual feature here 
as well (preferably in June, not December). 

Our interview is with Martin Caidin, of 
Six-Million-Dollar Man fame. I think you’ll 
agree after reading this interview that Caidin 
is a uniquely uncommon individual, even in 
an SF field that seems full of them. 

Poul Anderson makes his debut this 
issue as our newest columnist, continuing 
his long-time column, “Beer Mutterings," last 
seen in Science Fiction Review. (Some of 
you, noting that Poul replaces John Shirley, 
may be assuming that this represents a 
sharp editorial move to the right for 
THRUST —but you would be wrong. We 
have been, are, and will always stay an open 
forum for all views.) 


IMPULSE 



Doug Pratz 

Filling out our features for this issue are 
two long-time columnists. Charles Sheffield 
recounts his early life and how he came to 
be a successful SF author, and Darrell 
Schweitzer looks once again at recent SF TV 
and films. 

Cons & Hugos: I’ll jump on the band¬ 
wagon and express my approval for this 
year’s worldcon. Noreascon II was the best 
run and most enjoyable Worldcon I've at¬ 
tended, and I managed to get to much more 
of the con than last year—including a dozen 


or more panels—even though I still missed 
out on several key events I wish I'd made, 
including SF Tonite, the 50th Anniversary 
brunch, and the Louis Wu party. 

I always enjoy looking over the full 
Hugo voting data. I was pleased to note that 
57 of you nominated THRUST, placing it third 
in nominations, behind only Locus and SFC, 
and ahead of NY Review of SF and Interzone. 
On the other hand, THRUST was absolute 
last in first-place votes, one behind “no 
award." (Figure that!) NYRSF's third-place 
finish was impressive. In the final tally, 
THRUST came in fifth, meeting my goal of 
not actually losing to “no award." 

By the way, has anyone noticed that 
Charlie Brown, in recent years in his Hugo 
voting commentary in Locus, appears to be 
placing a mathematically unjustified signifi¬ 
cance on whether wins are divergent (win¬ 
ners margin increasing as losers are 
dropped and votes reapportioned) or con¬ 
vergent (margin decreasing). Charlie 
appears to believe, among other things, that 
in a convergent win, more voters voting the 
same views could have resulted in the loser 
catching up or even winning. Regarding 
Cherryh’s divergent win over Sterling for 
best novel, he states, “No matter how many 
votes were cast, Cherryh would have won." 
That’s true of a convergent win as well, of 
course, as long as the same people are 
voting. (If everyone voted twice instead of 
once, for instance, a convergent vote where 
the lead went from 100 to 10 votes would 
simply go from 200 to 20 votes.) Even more 
enigmatically, Brown stated about Shiner 
narrowly failing to get nominated that, "Ster¬ 
ling would have stood a much better chance 
to win if Shiner had made the ballot." Not if 
the same people had voted! 

There's actually a very simple paradigm 
for understanding the Australian balloting 
system: A given nominee (A) finishes ahead 
of any other given nominee (B) if and only if 
a majority of voters placed nominee A higher 
than B on their ballot. The only significance 
of a convergent win is that it shows the 
winner was controversial, i.e. although many 
liked it best among the nominees, many also 
liked it least. 

A QUANTUM Leap into the '90s: In a 
move that I suspect will surprise most of you, 
I have decided that there will be no more 
issues of THRUST ! With next issue, I'm 
changing the title of this magazine to 
QUANTUM. A new name for a new decade. 

Please note that subscription prices are 
going up for the 90’s as well (I’ve already 
raised cover price)—the first rise in many 
years. To reward loyal readers, I'll accept 
subscription renewals and back issue orders 
at the old rates through January 31, 1990. 

Coming Soon: Two more columns by 
Poul Anderson, Gene Wolfe on R. A. Lafferty, 
Paul DiFilippo on J. G. Ballard, Nancy 
Etchemendy about her year on the Nebula 
Jury, Ronald Anthony Cross on SF vs. fanta¬ 
sy, Ardath Mayhar on science and metaphics 
in SF, Stephen A. Kallis, Jr. on Doc Smith, 
and interviews with Michael G. Coney, Lisa 
Goldstein, Barbara Hambly, Michael P. 
Kube-McDowell, Janet Morris, James 
Morrow, Boris Valejo, Lawrence Watt-Evans, 
and Connie Willis.a 
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THEMES AND VARIATIONS: 

A View on the SF & Fantasy of 1988 



by Ian Watson 


Throughout each year the active mem¬ 
bers of Science Fiction Writers of America 
recommend their favourite new novels, 
novellas, novelets, and short stories to their 
professional colleagues by way of a regular 
newsletter, the Nebula Awards Report. Each 
January, a preliminary ballot lists all titles 
that have received more than four recom¬ 
mendations. There's a definite tendency for 
works that have been well ahead on the 
table of recommendations to end up on the 
final ballot. In last year's essay of the output 
of 1987, I suggested that a juvenile mood 


This essay will be published in mid-1990 in 
the Harcourt Brace Javonovich anthology, 

Nebula Awards 24: SFWA's Choice for the 
Best Science Fiction and Fantasy of 1988, 

edited by Michael Bishop. 


pervaded several novels among the most 
popular contenders. During 1988, Lois 
McMaster Bujold’s Falling Free easily led 
the list of recommendations in the novel 
category. 

Some skeptical members of SFWA joking¬ 
ly retitled this novel Revolt of the Mutant 
Four-Armed Welders in Space. This, 
indeed, tells all. GalacTech has bio-engi- 
neered a new race of "quaddies" for work in 
free fall. In place of legs, quaddies have an 
additional set of arms. Now GalacTech nasti¬ 
ly intends to cancel the project. These 
bright, engaging, innocent, amorous chil¬ 
dren will be sterilized, and sent down to the 
surface of the nearest planet to flop around 
as cripples for the rest of their lives. Moved 
by their plight, biped engineer Leo leads the 
quaddies in hijacking their orbital habitat 
and heading for another star system. The 
book is engaging, sprightly, and buoyant, 
starring a host of Goodies and approximately 


a couple of Baddies. It contains engineering 
solutions galore—sufficient to enchant the 
heart of any reader of Analog, where the 
novel first appeared as a serial. 

However, Falling Free is an out-and-out 
juvenile. 

Young adult science fiction is a growing 
and laudable field. Pamela Sargent’s Alien 
Child is an excellent contribution from the 
year in question. It tells thoughtfully of an 
alien who visits a lifeless future Earth and 
accidentally causes a stored human embryo 
to be revived. The alien feels obliged to act 
as guardian to the resulting, solitary human 
girl. What killed the human race? Will Nita 
ever enjoy human companionship? Sargent 
also writes major, ambitious, adult novels. 
Falling Free wasn't published as a juvenile, 
though perhaps the cover art gives the game 
away. It is undoubtedly a juvenile—and a 
very good one too. But do members of 
SFWA really wish this to be seen as their 
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pinnacle, their height of achievement? 

Other authors were scaling some giant 
peaks. 

Gene Wolfe’s The Urth of the New Sun* 
adds an unexpected coda to his acclaimed 
quartet, The Book of the New Sun. Urth is at 
once a masterful new novel and a reinterpre¬ 
tation of all that had gone before. It is set 
largely on a titanic sailing ship of space, 
which is conveying the Autarch Severian to a 
day of judgment outside the ordinary uni¬ 
verse. Measured, portentous, and gnomic, 
this book of exotic wonders—of supers¬ 
cience mixed with magic—plays elegant 
games with both time and other universes; 
these games reconcile the complex and 
teasing meanders 

of the previous four books. Does the novel 
actually resolve those enigmas? "Knowing 
very little after so much..." "Always there is 
much more..." Wolfe continues to flourish 
new scarves from his conjuror's sleeve. 

The fact that Severian was a torturer is 
now explained by the notion that the person 
chosen to save the world must be he who 
meted out the harshest justice. Urth is 
deeply anti-materialist and strongly denies 
death. We must accept past agonies be¬ 
cause those were not the full picture. This 
notion may be one of the most dangerous 
implications of religious belief, just as it is of 
political fanaticism. 

In fact, Wolfe is rewriting the Bible, as it 
might have been written by a single, more 
sophisticated author equipped with a finer 
sense of narrative structure, characterization, 
and symbolism. We encounter the Flood 
and the halting of the sun. Hierogrammate 
angels deposit Adam and Eve in the 
grounds of the Autarch's palace. 

Religion of a nonassertive variety forms 
the backbone of Judith Moffett's noteworthy 
first novel, Pennterra. Quaker colonists 
hope to settle on an alien world, but the 
native Hross warn that human beings must 
remain within one large valley and not use 
powered machinery; otherwise, the spirit of 
the planet will destroy them. How is it that 
Quakers are prominent enough to control a 
starship? The Earth they have left behind is 
an ecological wreck; however, non-violent 
direct action by Quakers has somehow 
guaranteed that there won't be any nuclear 
holocaust. This information hovers, ghost¬ 
like, in the background. 

The Hross, whose name echoes that of 
C.S. Lewis's hallowed Martians in Out of the 
Silent Planet, are telepathically sensitive to 
all other life-forms. They will kill and eat only 
those other creatures that offer themselves 
freely. The system of ecological co-opera¬ 
tion, the opposite of Darwinian natural selec¬ 
tion, is both biologically gonzo and strangely 
persuasive. The personalities of the Hross 
can form a composite aura; and they con¬ 
vince the puzzled Quakers, who themselves 
tune in to unity through silent meditation. 

A second shipload of non-Quaker colo¬ 
nists ignores warnings; the planet’s immune 
system duly trounces them. Ultimately, the 
children of the quietists will gain the freedom 
to roam this paradise through a process of 
benign alienization. If Pennterra sounds too 


‘Though published in 1987, this appeared 
on the Nebula ballot for 1988 only because 
the author withdrew the first edition in favour 
of the later mass market edition, as the 
Nebula rules confusingly allow. 


idyllic by far, in fact Moffett pulls no punch¬ 
es—especially over the sexual implications of 
empathy. As a result, this is one of the most 
tense and outspoken books of recent years, 
as well as, finally, one of the most friendly in 
its ethos. 

Rebecca Ore’s Becoming Alien is anoth¬ 
er fine first novel about alienization and 
alienation, xenophobic violence and co¬ 
existence. When Tom and his dominating, 
drug-dealing elder brother rescue an alien 
from a crashed craft, brother Warren’s less 
than tender custody of their house guest 
leads to its painful, lonely death. The 
unhappy young alien was a cadet in a star- 
spanning federation of disparate races. With 
mixed feelings, a rescue party takes Tom to 
the stars to become a cadet. He wishes for 
this, yet his resulting isolation is anguish to 
him. Ore handles alien biology, languages, 
and conflicting cultural patterns skillfully, nor 
does her memorable human hero merely 
return to Earth as an ambassador or emis¬ 
sary. His difficult destiny is to find communi¬ 
ty of mind as a stranger among strangers. 

Sheila Finch, in Triad, also explores alien 
mind-sets vigorously and ingeniously. Her 
human linguists take specially tailored hallu¬ 
cinogenic drugs in order to achieve the alien 
world views that generate alien languages. 
All languages serve as the tools of our 
perception, but also as a protection against 
the roaring ground that was the raw, unfil¬ 
tered universe." 

Themes in science fiction permutate 
themselves, with telling variations. Octavia 
Butler continues her remarkable "Xenogene- 
sis" trilogy with Adulthood Rites, in which 
the alien Oankali gene-traders have repopu¬ 
lated a repaired Earth with human-alien 
crossbreeds. "Resister" men and women 
have been sterilized and set free. The 
Oankali view human beings as a "compel¬ 
ling, seductive, deadly contradiction’ be¬ 
cause of the coexistence in our nature of 
intelligence and hierarchical behaviour. 
This, they believe, dooms us to destroy 
ourselves. 

Moffett writes about cooperation, nonvio¬ 
lence, and sexuality. Ore describes the 
growing pains of becoming alien amidst 
conflicting aliens who must nevertheless 
work together. Adulthood Rites addresses 
all these questions, and more, in its story of 
the first "construct" baby growing toward 
maturity and metamorphosis. Akin ("a-kin") 
looks like a normal human infant, apart from 
a sensory tongue that can taste genetic 
structure. Resisters, who are desperate to 
acquire children, kidnap him. The Oankali 
abandon him temporarily, so that Akin might 
decide the fate of these native human beings 
whose barren society is slowly crumbling 
towards chaos. The baby Akin is as alert 
and articulate as any adult human being; 
and after his long-delayed rescue he decides 
to give the unreformed human race a second 
chance. Despite the certainty of many 
Oankali that the human "contradiction" will 
inevitably lead to violent extinction, they will 
terraform Mars to provide a new start. 

A similar contradiction is the subject of 
Nancy Kress’s An Alien Light. The alien 
Ged communicate by scent as well as by 
speech. Their joy is to "sing in harmony," 
mediated by pheromones. However, they 
find themselves at war with an expansionist 
human race, whom they cannot understand. 
The Ged discover an isolated human colony, 


where two backward societies of warriors 
and merchant-artisans are forever at odds. 
Sparta versus Athens, in a sense. So the 
Ged build an enclosed city, and by promises 
of wealth and weapons they lure a mixed 
population of adventurers and outcasts into 
it. Their aim is to study human learning 
processes and to solve the central paradox 
of how a species often hostile to its own kind 
can possibly have avoided blowing up its 
own planet long since. 

Kress explores fascinatingly the shifting 
alliances within the city and the way that 
sexual relations often mirror intraspecies 
violence, a concept appalling to the Ged's 
sense of harmony. The solution to the 
paradox is that human violence actually 
assists change and adaptation. Those Ged 
who can understand this feel they are 
contaminated, alienated from their own 
culture. Some questions still beg answers. 
The ill-assorted colonists have no idea that 
they stem respectively from the military crew 
and the dissident passengers of a crashed 
starship. How long can the war with the Ged 
have been going on? And how did it start? 
How did the slow, harmonious Ged ever take 
the giant step of eliminating predators on 
their home world? Meanwhile, An Alien 
Light is a brightly illuminating novel with a 
cast of notable, often obsessive characters. 

Moffett, Butler, Kress... In her own way, 
and upon her very own science-fictional 
stage, each of these authors conducts a 
compelling thought experiment about the 
human paradox of our innate violence in its 
perpetual tug of war with our offsetting bent 
for cooperation. 

D. Alexander Smith conducts a thought 
experiment too. In Rendezvous, a human 
starship meets a ship from a planet of bear¬ 
like aliens at an agreed mid-way point. The 
Bluebears communicate by scent as well as 
by speech. When they join together in an 
eightfold group-mind, a higher conscious¬ 
ness submerges their individual identities. 
The massed group-minds of their home 
planet have decided that the human mon¬ 
keys must be destroyed in order to deter 
future encounters, which could disrupt 
Bluebear harmony. Monkeys were once 
savage predators upon the peaceful Blue- 
bears. Unlike Kress, Smith deals in detail 
with the conundrum of how such predators 
were wiped out. At the same time, the 
computer on board the human starship has 
itself become, secretly, sentient. 

Pheromones, predators, violence and co¬ 
operation: can science fiction writers them¬ 
selves be part of a collective consciousness? 
Rendezvous, with its feisty human crew, 
finely invented aliens, and ingenious group- 
mind, is one of the most wonderful first 
contact novels I have ever read. 

War on an interstellar scale sets the stage 
for lain M. Banks' Consider Phlebas. 
Banks, a Scotsman, first stormed the British 
literary scene with a "mainstream" horror- 
shocker, The Wasp Factory. Two strange, 
Kafkaesque novels later, he was well enough 
placed to be able to sell what had in fact 
been his first love, a space opera. Phlebas 
is a space opera of giant scope, depicting 
vividly the conflict between the enigmatic 
Culture, of human beings and machines, 
and the giant tripedal Idirans who are "pro¬ 
life" religious fanatics. Megaships with 
minds destroy ringworlds. An energy super¬ 
species cordons off planets of the dead. The 
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escapades of the shape-changer hero recall 
certain events in Raiders of the Lost Ark. 
Banks pulls out all the stops. However, this 
is space opera with a difference, distin¬ 
guished by its sheer stylishness, by its fasci¬ 
nation with the mechanisms of cultures, and, 
lastly, by its tendency to dwarf enormous 
events into virtual insignificance. When 
measured against the real yardstick of galac¬ 
tic history and cultures, the whole of the 
action in Phlebas is an exercise in disas¬ 
trous futility. The shape-changer, once an 
idealist, is finally reduced to a dying wreck 
who has forgotten even his own name. 

War between flesh-life and machine intel¬ 
ligence is the theme of Gregory Benford’s 
Great Sky River. At first, the battle seems 
hopelessly unequal. A degraded echelon of 
human beings in power- armor flee from 
predatory mechs and try to scavenge 
enough spare parts and food to survive. The 
silicon-loving machines have thoroughly 
deterraformed this world near the galactic 
core, once a human colony. Now it is a 
desert. Men and women carry "Aspects" of 
the dead imprinted in their minds, but they 
have little time to listen to the advice of these 
often tetchy custodians of a once-rich herit¬ 
age. One deadly machine, the Mantis, hunts 
human survivors to collect their minds as an 
art form. 

Much shooting occurs in a drably mini¬ 
malist terrain, and the cultural flesh seems 
scraped bare to the bitter bone. Benford 
experiments with Joycean portmanteau 
words to express this compression of human 
horizons and the life-threatening urgency. 
(The results look clever on the page, but the 
ear can easily confuse such opposites as 
"yeasay" and “naysay.") However, there is a 
kind of hope. Magnetic minds who live in 
the accretion disc are keeping watch on 
human beings. The hero's father still lives, 
on a starship sailing in strange seas of time 
within the Eater, the big black hole. Mechs 
continue to misunderstand the human 
essence because "a deep-buried spirit filled 
organic life." And a friendly ship lies buried 
nearby, undiscovered by all the mech 
prospectors for metals. We can expect 
Benford’s saga to grow richer and more 
cosmic in its sequels. 

In The Wooden Spaceships, his sequel 
to The Ragged Astronauts, Bob Shaw has 
no truck with superscience—at first. In this 
alternative universe where the value of pi is 
different, a common hourglass of atmos¬ 
phere links Land and Overland. When Land 
tries to invade Overland, a splendid "Battle 
of Britain" results, fought between balloons 
and wooden jet fighters. However, the dis¬ 
covery of a symbiotic super-race on a third 
planet sends the action into the wild blue 
yonder. Is Shaw pulling rabbits out of a hat? 
Or will a third volume show that this lurching 
discontinuity between hot-air-tech and FTL 
was a logical necessity? 

One theme in Moffett’s Pennterra was the 
"come and kindly be eaten" method of catch¬ 
ing one's cutlets for supper. The Indian 
tribes in Orson Scott Card’s Red Prophet 
practice exactly the same method of obtain¬ 
ing meat on the hoof. Because they are in 
tune with the land, the land assists them and 
offers animals to them to eat. (Can it be a 
coincidence that two major novels both 
contain the same ecomysticism, whereby the 
carnivore can assuage both appetite and 
conscience?) As in Pennterra, the land 



opposes the mechanistic white man, tripping 
him and scratching his face with thorns. A 
Redskin, on the other hand, can run two 
hundred miles in a single night thanks to the 
compliancy and strength of the land (a 
borrowing, by the way, of the Tibetan lamaist 
art of lung-gom). 

In the preceding novel, Seventh Son, the 
hexes of the white colonists played a relative¬ 
ly minor role. In the Indian context, magic 
blooms amazingly. A shaman walks on 
water to conjure a tornado full of prophetic 
visions. A magic loom spins the strands of 
destiny. Alone among white people, young 
Alvin can tune in to the Indian land and 
magic. Card, compulsively readable as 
always, continues to play delicious games 
with history. Here he features an alternative 
Napoleon, opening up possible global 
perspectives far beyond this particular story 
of an Indian war ending in a disastrous 
blood bath. 

Where Card’s white people are blind to 
Indian magic, Michaela Roessner's Australi¬ 
an missionaries are blind to the dreamtime of 
the Aborigines. Walkabout Woman is a 
wonderful evocation of magical ceremonies 
in a spellbinding landscape largely hidden 
from the eyes of the whites. The outback 
begins to transform young Raba so that she 
can see and manipulate the crystalline "alien 
light," akin to the green light that Alvin learns 
to see. Although a clumsy, well-meaning 
missionary woman aborts Raba’s metamor¬ 
phosis, the girl is still able to pass through a 
portal in a painted rock into the spirit world. 
Here is a book of beauty and strangeness; 
the outback might well be an alien planet. 
There is also humour. Blind white-fellas see 
dirty Aborigines yabbering while they play 
cards; actually the Aborigines are discussing 


the finer points of a religious ritual. Walk¬ 
about Woman is also an ingeniously femi¬ 
nist book. The aboriginal men have chauvin- 
isticaily blocked women off from major 
magic, thus blocking the way back to the 
dreamtime for all their race. 

In Orphan of Creation, Roger McBride 
Allen addresses the status of our Australo- 
pithecene cousins. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, an ex-slave wrote in his journal of the 
importation of apemen to a Southern planta¬ 
tion. His modern descendant, an archeolo¬ 
gist, follows the trail back to Africa, discovers 
living survivors, and provokes scientific and 
creationist upheaval. This novel is strangely 
reminiscent of Michael Bishop’s recent 
Ancient of Days. The narrative deals ear¬ 
nestly with matters that Bishop gave a zany, 
arch treatment. 

Bishop himself, in Unicorn Mountain, 
dares to introduce sick unicorns from an 
alternative reality into our contemporary 
world of AIDS. Card's "red prophet" was a 
prodigious shaman-in-the- making, wrecked 
by the psychic impact of his father’s murder. 
Only whisky can drown the black noise in his 
soul, until Alvin cures him. Bishop’s Paisley 
Coldpony likewise feels the call to shaman- 
hood, and will dance in the spirit house. 
However, Card’s tornado of magic is a far 
cry from the quirky manifestations of the 
supernatural in Unicorn Mountain, where 
unicorns suffer from swamp fever and TV 
programs originate from a parallel world. 
The numinous in Bishop's novel is also 
humorous, and poignant. We are exalted 
but we also laugh, and shed a tear, at the 
joys and mishaps of his engaging charac¬ 
ters. These characters are all very vocal, in a 
metaphorical vein. This endows them with 
heightened identities, though it also seems 
as if a shared, idiosyncratic dialect possess¬ 
es them all, producing a decorative tapestry 
of dialogue remote from normal speech. Do 
people ever really talk this way? "I’m a horse 
doctor, Miss, not a Nazi vivisectionist, and 
I'm so all-fired-tired of playing cowboys and 
Indians with you—a liar and a trespasser—that 
I’m leaving it to Tonto here and heading 
home." When swearing their heads off, 
characters become almost prissily precise. 
But Unicorn Mountain is a bold book, about 
self-betrayal and death—death that isn’t 
dramatically gruesome, a hook for the jaded 
reader, but simply sadly realistic. Ultimately, 
however, the novel comforts and enhances. 

Still in Indian territory, Craig Strete’s 
Death in the Spirit House is an angry 
morality tale. A citified Indian cheats his own 
people on behalf of big business, and big 
nemesis ensues. Strete’s brief novel is 
eloquent and powerful, written in very short 
paragraphs, like a magical incantation or like 
Bible verses. However, it is blatantly manip¬ 
ulative. Strete remorselessly puts his "pa¬ 
thetic cartoonlike figure"—his own 
words—through a mill of mishaps. Though 
the protagonist is cleansed at last, the deck 
was thoroughly rigged. 

Card and Bishop both explore alternative 
realities, the one centrally, the other idiosyn- 
cratically. In Alternities Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell offers a fast-paced thriller about a 
version of modern America attempting to 
revive its economy by covert borrowings and 
thefts of better technology from sister reali¬ 
ties. Unfortunately, President Robinson 
views each of these parallel worlds as a 
convenient "rathole" in the event that his own 
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brinkmanship triggers a nuclear war. This 
isn't an airport thriller to page through quick¬ 
ly. However, the scientific explanation, when 
it comes, begs a mountain of questions. 
Who did split realities back in the 1950s to 
give the human race more chances? Who 
built the "quantum bubble supporting mirror 
pockets of shaped spacetime" upon which 
the various alternaties hinge? This science- 
fictional explanation fits, yet how oddly 
similar the device is to Roessner’s access 
gate into the dreamtime! The former is SF, 
the latter is fantasy—because of context and 
because of the type of discourse the authors 
employ. 

Michael Coney is also concerned with 
"happentracks" in Fang the Gnome. This 
novel blends SF—colonizing aliens and 
genetic manipulation in the style of Octavia 
Butler—with myths and fables. Fang is an 
enchanting original: quietly hilarious, vi¬ 
brant with the love of life, charmingly re¬ 
counted. 

Ancestral spirits haunt the Central Ameri¬ 
can landscape of Lewis Shiner's Deserted 
Cities of the Heart. Shiner pulls off a very 
tough trick: intersecting the end of a previ¬ 
ous Mayan civilization with an impending 
modern cataclysm foreshadowed by revolu¬ 
tionary guerrilla war. In the past, the col¬ 
lapse resembled Pol Pot’s forced expulsion 
of the city-dwellers of Phnom Penh. In the 
present, the right-wing mercenaries are led 
by a very eerie soldier who learned both hip 
mysticism and ruthlessness in Vietnam. 
Political turmoil thwarts a project to change 
the planet through small-scale, friendly 
technology. A fallen rock star, who hangs 
out with Mayan shamans, time-trips back to 
the end of the previous cycle. Volcanoes 
erupt. His estranged wife learns how to be 
free. Ancient and modern come together 
impressively, disconcertingly. 

Bruce Sterling's Islands in the Net is 
another novel possessing an excellent sense 
of place. It also showcases the possibilities 
of friendly technology. In a world no longer 
terrorized by nuclear Armageddon, the 
Rizome corporation exemplifies the kind of 
industrial democracy made possible by a 
multinational data-net. But outlaw data 
pirates control the governments of Grenada, 
Singapore, and Mali. Soon, the protagonist 
Laura pitches herself idealistically into a web 
of violence and nuclear terrorism. After a 
long, miserable stay in an African jail, she 
finally learns the truth, but her life with David 
has been destroyed. She and David were 
only little persons, after all, and now she has 
outgrown him. This vivid, highly detailed 
thriller is an extremely human book, moving 
and anguished and, in the end, redemptive. 
Cyberpunk spokesperson Sterling becomes 
the apostle of electronic humanism. 

Dazzlingly, Sterling persuades us that his 
twenty-first century does indeed exist as a 
radically different kind of world. In The Gold 
Coast, Kim Stanley Robinson follows a more 
conservative projection. In part, this novel is 
a lovely, sad, moving elegy for Orange 
County, California. It is also a radical cri¬ 
tique of the military-industrial establishment. 
Apparently, America will continue to inter¬ 
vene abroad, there will be no fundamental 
change in Soviet society, and no united 
Europe will arise as an independent force. 
The world will churn on as at present, give or 
take eyedropper designer drugs, the auto¬ 
mation of the Los Angeles freeways, and 


surgically precise remote piloted vehicles on 
the drawing boards. How else, though, 
could this particular book have been written? 
A terrible "dynamic inertia" grips history, and 
Jim’s attempt to sabotage the juggernaut 
can only backfire. Narrated in a "utopian 
present" tense that tellingly conveys the 
designer death of history and memory, The 
Gold Coast is a worthy flip-side to Robin¬ 
son's The Wild Shore; it is also a powerful 
indictment of a war machine that is also a 
money machine. 

Revolutionaries of a different stripe inhab¬ 
it the Berkeley of Lisa Goldstein’s A Mask 
for the General, namely urban shamans. A 
computer virus has ruined the entire banking 
system, and the U.S. economy has col¬ 
lapsed. Shortages are rife. General Gleason 
runs a police state of informers and Rehab 
camps for dissidents; he is courting the 
Japanese in the hope of reacquiring com¬ 
puter technology. Layla expresses her rebel¬ 
lion magically by making a spirit mask that 
she is sure will reach the General. It does. 
She can see—shades of Card—the green land 
of animals. Her would-be apprentice Mary, a 
17-year-old epileptic, becomes an urban 
guerrilla. Full of Philip Dickian frailties, fol¬ 
lies, and bravados, misunderstandings and 
radiant perceptions, Goldstein's bittersweet 
novel affirms, despite all, the value of love. 

Little love is lost between the privileged 
Sweet and the proletarian Swill in George 
Turner’s Drowning Towers. This worst-case 
scenario for a future Australia evokes most of 
our dystopian dreads. On the one hand, this 
is a crusty, curmudgeonly "old man’s" book, 
suggesting that things can only degenerate. 
On the other, it is a book of courage. It took 
courage to write; it concerns human courage 
amidst degrading, inhuman conditions; and 
it warns powerfully of our own failure of 
courage to plan wisely for the future. 
Undoubtedly, it will rank as the major Austra¬ 
lian SF novel for some years to come. 

After the government releases a virus to 
attack its own population, Swill boss Kovacs 
tortures a hypno-blocked sergeant to extract 
the truth from him. This crucial scene is a 
key to the personality of Kovacs, but it also 
makes of George Turner yet another custo¬ 
dian of a chamber of horrors into which 
some SF authors seem obliged to drag their 
puppets. Moreover nothing is achieved in 
real terms. Because the self-limiting virus is 
already irrelevant, the scene is gratuitous. 

If the world were saved through torture, 
the moral of this episode would be even 
worse. Now, Turner is actually undertaking 
an antipodean revision of Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, with Swill and Sweet playing 
the role of Proles and Party. Big Brother's 
people are, in the circumstances, relatively 
benign. It is the prolish hope of the future 
who carry out the torture. When Sweet 
characters opt out of their privileged position 
to take up residence in the towers of the 
Swill and to become "New Men," one won¬ 
ders whether Turner is rebutting Orwell. Or 
has he totally forgotten the folly of Winston 
Smith in imagining that the proles are the 
future, the reservoir of vitality, the possibility 
of revolution? Give the dour mood of the 
book, this "New Man" movement seems 
peculiarly utopian. Presumably, in the long 
run, the "New Man" impetus is as pointless 
as the torture, for sheer climatic change is 
bound to sweep all of this away and deci¬ 
mate the human race. Structurally, at least, 


the courage represented by the "New Man" 
movement prevents us from groaning with 
total despair. 

A thousand years later, we encounter a 
consoling demiparadise of reduced and 
sensible population—Turner's astringent 
version of postholocaust pastoral. Ultimate¬ 
ly, the whole novel is a fantasy reconstruc¬ 
tion from the viewpoint of that future. It may 
be that the future Lenna is romanticizing 
wildly, in what she thinks is a hard-bitten, 
gritty way. One triumph of Drowning 
Towers is that Turner brings such ghastly 
conditions believably to life as a nightmare 
that humanity can in fact live through. 

Another author who has drowned cities is 
J.G. Ballard. Ballard is the prose-poet of 
disasters, many of which his characters 
welcome as a variety of psychological libera¬ 
tion. Catastrophe leads to a fevered celebra¬ 
tion, viewed with a cool eye. In The Day of 
Creation, Ballard confronts the Saharan 
drought and Third World conflict. A new Nile 
is born surrealistically, and its creator sets 
out—as through the landscape of his own 
imagination—perversely to staunch the flow. 
This novel, one of Ballard’s finest, is a 
mesmeric litany of haunting images. Rich 
with similes (and slightly repetitive in the way 
of litanies), the whole book resembles a 
magical conjuration. "Jets of flame, like a 
score of gas mantles, lifted through the 
decking. Tinted by the metal salts in the 
mural pigments, the flames darted among 
the tables, gaudy geysers of zinc and copper 
light, as the ghosts of these nymphs put on 
their last performance." Who else would 
have noted the clinical, chemical detail? 

Some cities are drowned; others are 
empty, or almost so. The Silent City, by 
Elisabeth Vonarburg, details the intricate 
relationships between the last few long-lived 
human beings in their cybercity in the wake 
of ecocatastrophe; meanwhile, in the wilder¬ 
ness, tribes of survivors are barely beginning 
to get their acts together. A stock theme? 
No. For the balance of the sexes has 
changed dramatically, and Vonarburg’s 
heroine, who is able to alter her gender, 
explores crucial questions about our bodily 
and social identity. This highly ambitious 
novel from Quebec, ably translated from the 
French, flows compellingly. 

Body-change plays an important role in 
John Shirley’s A Splendid Chaos. Superior 
aliens kidnap a medley of intelligent species, 
including human beings, and dump the lot 
on a strange, metamorphic planet where 
landscape can be literally alive. Those hills 
do roll. The castaways are given enough 
information and technology...to fight as ri¬ 
vals. Echoes of Philip Farmer, echoes of 
Jack Chalker? Is this a science-fictional 
Alice in Wonderland world, or is it a genu¬ 
ine planet? Bioelectrics and particles of 
perception known as lAMtons begin to fig¬ 
ure, reminiscent of ideas in A.A. Attanasio's 
Radix. The title gives a nod to Chaos 
Theory. Ilya Prigogine's ideas about self¬ 
organizing patterns are another influence, 
just as they are in Shiner's Deserted Cities. 
A war conducted in the "overstructure" of 
reality results in the checkmate of the malign, 
metamorphosed human Emperor, who ends 
up mad and locked in a mirror cell. (A simi¬ 
lar fate overtook the villain of Shirley's horror 
novel, Cellars.) It transpires that the superior 
metas have been broadcasting the whole 
wondrous turmoil as an art form. A Splen- 
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did Chaos is lyrical, fierce, transcendent, an 
unexpected turning in Shirley’s career. 

William Gibson completed his cyberpunk 
trilogy in a slick, information-dense style with 
Mona Lisa Overdrive. Richard Kadrey's 
debut novel Metrophage deploys the hip, 
drug-zonked sleaze of cyberpunk, together 
with surreal wisecracking, in a brio perform¬ 
ance. But somehow the flip superficialities 
and violence are less subversive than Lisa 
Goldstein’s quieter surrealism, used in a 
similar context. In Wetware, Rudy Rucker 
cyberbops his way through a conspiracy by 
robots to replace human beings. Rucker's 
slangy, vivacious satire combines the foot¬ 
work of Fred Astaire with the farce of a Marx 
Brothers routine. Living paisley shorts, fractal 
costumes, designer drugs for robots, bone¬ 
less turkeys grown in tanks: the buoyant, 
skew-eyed humour of the performance works 
excellently. Some one-liners deserve en¬ 
shrinement: "God was about the same as 
usual—a little more burnt, maybe." Certainly 
this isn’t "language with a flat tire," to quote 
another of Rucker's witticisms. At the heart 
of the book is an unreconstructed, liberal, 
hippy vision of freedom and fulfillment for all. 

In the horror-fantasy vein, Jonathon 
Carroll’s Bones of the Moon is another 
surreal piece de resistance. Its free-floating 
Maurice Sendak world of Rondua invades 
ordinary reality enchantingly, then horrifying¬ 
ly. The price of victory is death. Death that is 
fully perceived, death that makes the reader 
grieve, is a difficult act to stage. 

Full Spectrum, edited by Lou Aronica 
and Shawna McCarthy, is the stand-out 
anthology of 1988. Perhaps the spectrum 
isn’t actually "full"; there are hues of SF that 
don’t feature at all here. And perhaps the 
introductions nudge the reader in the ribs 
somewhat effusively. However, the contents 
gained a total of five Nebula nominations. 

Norman Spinrad’s "Journals of the Plague 
Years" is both crackpot and splendid: an 
outpouring of vintage "Bug Jack Barron" 
rhetoric devoted to the hypothesis that we 
can copulate our way to the conquest of 
AIDS. James Morrow plays satirical games 
in "Bible Stories for Adults, No. 17: The 
Deluge," in which the Ark picks up a half- 
drowned whore. However warmly we might 
regard transcendence, we should always be 
willing to play games with religion, even if 
ayatollahs send out assassins. Tom Disch, 
whose Brave Little Toaster went cheerfully to 
Mars last year, describes an encounter with 
water-spirits lyrically and archly in "Voices of 
the Kill." Jack McDevitt’s "The Fourth Moxie 
Branch" is a heart-stopping account of how a 
failed author is offered shelf space for his 
neglected masterpiece in a library full of lost 
works that aliens have saved from the sands 
of time. In "Dead Men on TV" by Pat Murphy, 
the anguished daughter of a dead actor 
watches her father's old movies over and 
over. Though she is living comfortably off a 
trust fund in an inherited ranch house, she 
has only one antiquated TV set. Since Pete, 
the TV repair man, will rekindle her life, this 
is a crucial plot element; and it is unbelieva¬ 
ble. Logic flops out of the window, while 
simple poignancy scores. 

The popularity of poignancy at the 
expense of solid sinew perhaps led to a 
couple of other Nebula nominations last 
year: John Kessel’s "Mrs. Shummel Exits a 
Winner" and Connie Willis's The Last of the 
Winnebagos." How very different is Ian 



Other outstanding stories in Full Spec¬ 
trum come from Aaron Schultz, Robert 
Sampson, and Lisa Goldstein. In "Once in a 
Lullaby," by new author Fred Bals, a rich old 
lady in Kansas hires a private detective in 
Los Angeles to bid at auction for a pair of 
slippers worn by Judy Garland in The 
Wizard of Oz. When the new owner dons 
these, she rapidly sheds her years, and a 
tornado opens the way to the yellow brick 
road: ‘There’s a path to every dream if you 
want to find it badly enough." 

Increasingly authors are strip-mining 
popular mythology, and writing as if these 
domains are actual places: the imagination 
comes to life, as it were. Karen Joy Fowler 
also exploits Oz in "Heartland," a short story 
published in Interzone. Tourists are turning 
up; burger joints are opening. Jonathan 
Carroll’s Sleeping in Flame bridges con¬ 
temporary Vienna and the world of the 
Brothers Grimm. This is another pellucid, 
disquieting, magical book from an remarka¬ 
ble author. At the end, after Rumpelstiltskin 
has been trounced, a peeved Red Riding 
Hood turns up at the door. The Wild Cards 
anthology series, with its superheroes, 
represents a similar phenomenon. 

Some such stories—relying on uniquely 
American resonances, as does Willis's 
Winnebago tale—are opaque to outsiders. 
Carroll is beginning to show a tendency 
towards self- reference, with characters and 
magical domains starting to cross- refer. 
Gustave Flaubert once declared that he 
dreamed of a novel that could support itself 
by the power of style alone, without external 
reference. We are now seeing stories that, 
while located within normal reality in mood, 
nevertheless elbow the real world aside. 
Their allegiance is to a kind of collective 
mythology. 

Vampires and werewolves belong to this 


common pool of myth. For several years now 
authors such as Anne Rice, Suzie McKee 
Charnas, and S.P. Somtow have been 
executing sophisticated new variations upon 
the vampire theme. The horror genre has 
grown more subtle and complex, almost 
philosophical. Vampires no longer lead an 
intellectual half-life. They represent an exis¬ 
tential dilemma framed in passionate terms. 
The latest variation comes from Brian Stable- 
ford. His novelet "The Man Who Loved the 
Vampire Lady" is from his breakthrough 
novel, The Empire of Fear. In this excellent 
alternative history, vampires rule the world of 
the 17th century. However, as science 
arises, offering the possibility of a biological 
explanation of vampirism, their reign is in 
danger. Stableford ingeniously brings 
vampires over into the science-fictional 
sphere. 

In "Madonna of the Wolves," Somtow 
transposes all the erotic tension of vampir¬ 
ism into the werewolf mythos. Although 
Somtow is eloquent concerning the fierce 
alien beauty of the transformation and the 
dark side of desire, I, myself, do not get off 
on packs of German Shepherds pissing on a 
child, then tearing'it to shreds. The secret 
project of the Lycanthrope Society is to travel 
to the American wilderness, to prey on the 
savages. Orson Scott Card’s Indians might 
hardly welcome the prospect. Given the 
present tendency toward shared themes and 
shared worlds, may we imagine a story—as 
yet unwritten—in which Somtow's sophisti¬ 
cated, savage werewolves come up against 
Card's red prophet? 

Susan Shwartz’s anthology Arabesques 
is the first in a series that recreates the world 
of the Arabian Nights. The baseline for 
departure isn’t our modern world but a well- 
thought-out medieval framework. Predict¬ 
ably, there’s much about djinni and virginity. 
Melissa Scott and M.J. Engh are ingenious 
and original, and Jane Yolen's "Memoirs of a 
Bottle Djinni" is the briefest yet neatest con¬ 
tribution. 

Tim Sullivan's anthology Tropical Chills 
features a most disconcerting story by Pat 
Cadigan, "It Was the Heat." Both pungent 
and chilly, sensual yet structured, this story 
details the psychic obsession and break¬ 
down of a business woman visiting New 
Orleans. George Zebrowski’s Synergy series 
continued; a highlight of volume two is 
Daniel Pearlman’s "Taking From the Top," 
where "publish or perish" acquires a new 
meaning: an aging Robert Frost scholar 
strives to avoid euthanasia in a cold-hearted 

The collectors’ market for quality editions 
from private presses continues to expand. 
Lucius Shepard’s "The Scalehunter’s Beauti¬ 
ful Daughter" appeared both in a magazine 
and as a fine limited edition from Ziesing 
Books. This stately, stylish morality tale is a 
worthy partner of Shepard's earlier novella 
about the giant, paralyzed dragon Griaule. 
However, Shepard’s "Nomans Land" may be 
his most chilling and disturbing story from 
last year. A pretend member of the IRA, who 
has been living a braggartly fantasy, is cast 
away with a companion on an island "capa¬ 
ble of absorbing what came within its 
sphere." Transfiguration ensues. Tiny spid¬ 
ers with memory molecules in their poison¬ 
ous venom are responsible. What’s more, 
the human race really died out some years 
ago. History itself is a dream spun by the 
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spiders, and the whole planet is a no-man's- 
land. The scientific rationale does, giddily, 
persuade us. Or is it the power of the writ¬ 
ing, the force of the author's vision? 

The same writer's “The Wooden Tiger" 
has no such rationale. As usual Shepard 
writes superbly, blending the realistic and 
the visionary. This tale of a CIA operative 
and a Tibetan goddess hovers on the bor¬ 
derland of utter implausibility. It possesses 
the sort of fundamental irreality figuring in 
stories written by children still ignorant of the 
ways of the world. But Shepard’s knowledge 
of emotion and his demon-haunted, magical 
style authenticate what might otherwise be 
nonsense. The poetry compels us. 

Kim Stanley Robinson's "The Lunatics" is 
another crazy story, the weirdest version yet 
of an escape from a penal colony. Brain- 
blanked prisoners, who somehow possess a 
"third eye," labor in darkness to dig out the 
element Promethium from the brain of the 
Moon. Seemingly, Promethium brings 
energy into our universe from elsewhere. 
Something in the dark is chasing Robinson’s 
prisoners. They burrow up to the surface 
and blow up Luna City. An element named 
Promethium does indeed exist, and the 
Moon exists, but not like this! In such a 
story, science itself has become a kind of 
surreal magic. The power of style, the 
energy of narrative, enforces belief. There 
are scientific truths, and there are truths of 
the imagination, truths of vision. Often a 
mere quivering membrane separates science 
fiction from wonderland. Some of the finest 
stories inhabit this interface. 

The dialectic between "truth" and "won¬ 
der" can be powerful, or it can be fey and 
whimsical. Steven Popkes’well-received 
story "The Color Winter" falls into the latter 
category. Can we really believe in an inter¬ 
stellar refugee from some depression or war 
working as a garage attendant in downtown 
Boston in order to send some dollars home? 
The images in the story compel our sense of 
pathos, winning the poignancy vote again, 
but the premise is quite silly. 

Steven Gould's "Peaches for Mad Molly" 
also has a strange premise. Tough, inde¬ 
pendent squatters live on the outside of a 
three-kilometer-high, guarded condominium, 
breeding pigeons, growing flowers, and 
carrying on vertical trade despite gang 
warfare. Even if the gymnastics strain our 
credulity, the vigour and detail of the story 
stop the rope from snapping. Mad Molly 
herself, who wouldn't trade the view, or her 
pigeons, for a tame apartment inside, is 
amusingly akin to D. Alexander Smith’s 
gutsy old lady in "Dying in Hull," where the 
oceans are rising but not everyone will flee 
from them. 

Gnomelike alien refugees hide under the 
Yorkshire moors in Judith Moffett’s "The 
Hob." Her extrapolation of folklore is both 
charming and thoroughly robust. The hiber- 
natory Hob, who speaks in broad dialect 
when first encountered, has a well devised, 
believable background. For once, UFO- 
encounter lore—the "lost day" of the abduc- 
tee—makes moving, life-enhancing sense 
instead of numbing us with its laughability. 
And Moffett's attention to place is masterly. 

There are authors who can extract a 
strong emotional kick from a simple techno¬ 
logical innovation. Bob Shaw’s "Dark Night 
in Toyland," a fine Interzone story, tells of a 
vicar’s child dying of cancer. The boy 


makes a golem out of biodoh, a wonder 
material allowing even children to build 
simple living organisms and to take them 
apart again. As he dies, his soul transfers to 
the golem. The vicar reluctantly dismantles 
it. In Sean McMullen’s "The Colors of the 
Masters," modern technology makes possi¬ 
ble the processing of certain 19th-century 
recordings made upon a "harmonoscribe," 
and the dead play and speak again. 

Away from Planet Earth, "Surfacing" by 
Walter Jon Williams treats of a specialist in 
whale language who is struggling to com¬ 
prehend the leviathans of an alien deep. As 
go-betweens, the man employs imported 
humpback whales. Disenchanted with his 
own work and tequila-besotted, he hardly 
knows how to talk to a fellow human being 
any longer. The themes of alienation and of 
aliens intersect richly in this elating tale of 
contact between species, between people. 

Robert Silverberg’s annual wonder-book, 
At Winter’s End, seems somewhat long- 
winded and a touch lackluster. With his 
novella "We Are for the Dark," however, he is 
right on course. As a religious crusade to 
plumb the nearby stars and find God goes 
astray, Silverberg explores the metaphysical 
meaning of space, the splendor and variety 
of worlds, with revelatory consequences. 

The avant garde critical magazine 
Science Fiction Eye produced a special fic¬ 
tion issue in 1988, featuring a wonderfully 
eccentric, experimental story by Richard A. 
Lupoff. Set deep in space on a universe- 
hopping starship like no other, "Hyperprism 
21.5" resembles a jaunty psychedelic comic 
with musical accompaniment. 

In Earth orbit, a Kikuyu habitat follows the 
old African traditions to the letter in Mike 
Resnick’s "Kirinyaga." Unfortunately, that 
letter prescribes the ritual murder of babies 
and the reinauguration of Mau Mau oaths. 
The shaman hero regards modern Kenyans 
as plastic people who have forsaken "the 
indomitable spirit of Jomo Kenyatta." Acts of 
savagery will usher in a new season of 
Uhuru, or Freedom. Either "Kirinyaga" is 
deeply sarcastic, or else the main character 
is clinically insane. 

Frederik Pohl’s "Waiting for the Olympi¬ 
ans" also concerns the preservation of old 
traditions. Because the Roman Senate 
regained its authority under Augustus, and 
because Tiberius merely whipped Christ, 
Christianity melted away and Roman civiliza¬ 
tion continued. Consequently, Galileo is 
famous for detecting the first extrasolar 
planet, and Tycho for spectrographic analy¬ 
sis of his supernova. In this witty novella, a 
"sci-rom" novelist is hunting urgently for a 
saleable theme. At the same time, a coalition 
of alien super-races is approaching to usher 
in galactic partnership with the human race. 
But then the aliens receive one new datum of 
information convincing them to turn tail and 
to embargo Earth forever. The novelist, 
delightfully impervious to notions of alterna¬ 
tive history, swallows the values of his own 
society lock, stock, and barrel. The explana¬ 
tion for the aliens’ change of heart quite 
eludes Earth’s best minds. It is, of course, 
that there are still slaves on Earth. More 
ironic still, Pohl's global Roman society is a 
utopia compared with most of recorded 
history. 

In George Alec Effinger’s "Schrodinger’s 
Kitten," an Arab girl sees visions of the many 
universes of quantum mechanics. Either she 


is doomed to rape and dishonor, or else she 
must murder her rapist before he can act, 
and thus she will be executed. Physicist 
Hilbert, holidaying in her homeland, pays the 
blood price to save her from death. The 
Arab girl herself becomes a physicist, work¬ 
ing with Heisenberg. When she mails tech¬ 
nical papers about nuclear fission to the Nazi 
bigwigs, instead of popular summaries, she 
ensures that the Third Reich loses interest in 
any atom-bomb project. The text bops back 
and forth in time, from world-line to world¬ 
line, illustrating the multiple possibilities 
jazzily. 

Paul J. McCauley’s first novel, Four 
Hundred Billion Stars, appeared in 1988; it 
is an effervescent space opera infected with 
a deep sense of alienation. His well-crafted, 
haunting story in Interzone, "Karl and the 
Ogre," switches world-lines from the scientif¬ 
ic to the magical. Paranormal children alter 
our world to suit their whims, producing a 
wondrous and horrible fairyland where only 
remnants of science linger. In the new wil¬ 
derness, adults from the old dispensation 
are hunted down as ogres. 

Life after the cataclysm used to be starker 
and more solemn. In "Ginny Sweethips’ 
Flying Circus" Neal Barrett, Jr. gives a nod to 
Monty Python as he unfolds with zany verve 
a survivalist scenario unlike any other. 
Gunfire rattles, as giant android dogs toting 
Uzis and riding Harleys take on a tribe of 
piratical insurance agents. The week before, 
the 7th Mercenary Writers on horseback had 
almost cleaned the underwriters out of legal 
pads and blank claim forms. 

And if we die? Let us not be sent to 
anything like "The Calvin Coolidge Home for 
Dead Comedians." In this long satire by 
Bradley Denton, a foul-mouthed comedian 
arrives at the transit lodge adjacent to 
heaven. His lips are now sealed. Banal 
contentment is the goal. Heaven is a prissy 
Stepford. 

In Shepard's "Normans Land," as one of 
the castaways slips from dream to bizarre 
dream, and realizes that the whole of life is a 
dream, so he finally reaches "the source of 
dreams, the place from which life derived its 
impulse and meaning." He understands that 
he must employ these dreams "in playing the 
game of the world." 

Whether science fiction and fantasy 
address urgent contemporary political and 
social concerns, whether they explore alien 
worlds or delve into the domain of Red 
Riding Hood or Dracula or Oz, they are 
playing a game of the world, a game of the 
universe. Crossovers occur. The paranor¬ 
mal invades the starship. Mayan shamanism 
intersects with guerrilla warfare. Unicorns 
enter the worlds of AIDS. Themes—of the 
alien, of alternative worlds, of biological or 
cybernetic transfiguration—mutate and 
permutate. Ultimately, all our fictions are 
games. They are written to entertain. 

But games can be very serious affairs. 
We learn to live in the world by means of 
games. By continuing, as adults, to experi¬ 
ence the games of science fiction and fanta¬ 
sy—which deal with vital questions of possi¬ 
ble tomorrows, of radical change, and of 
new imaginative insights—we maintain our 
freshness and flexibility. Not only do we 
prevent a desert from invading our hearts 
and minds, but we also diminish the likeli¬ 
hood of our turning the real world into a 
desert. ■ 
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An Interview With 

MARTIN CAIDIN 


by Thomas N. Hackney 



Martin Caidin is a man who lives what he 
writes. Although the same might be said of 
some other science fiction authors who make 
it known that they are scientists, and there¬ 
fore able to weave harder, more believable 
futures in their stories, science fiction re¬ 
mains essentially an extrapolative rather than 
an interpolative literary form. This does not 
hold true of a Caidin novel. 

One of the things that makes Caidin’s 
novels unique is that they eat away at the 
distinctions which differentiate science fic¬ 
tion from science fact. But what sets him 
completely apart from his colleagues is the 
degree to which his books actually interact 
with, smooth the way for, or mirror modern 
events. Although it is difficult to measure the 
full extent of his influence on 20th-century 
space efforts, it is possible to cull from his 
multi-faceted career a few of the prime- 
moving episodes that have helped shape 
them. 

When I interviewed Caidin for the second 
time in a year at his home in Gainesville, 
Florida in February 1988, I was already 
aware of what seemed, at the time, to be his 
strident views concerning the proper role of 
private industry in the development of 
space; I had done an interview of him a year 
earlier during which he made much of the 
fact that government doesn't build anything 
in this country, that it is private industry that 
builds our rockets, bombers, and airplanes. 

During the course of my previous inter¬ 
view of him, however, Caidin did not tell me 
that in 1981 he had been offered a Gold 
Medal from the Reagan White House for his 
contributions in astronautics and aviation, 
and for his founding of The American Astro- 
nautical Society. Nor did he inform me that 
he had done the unthinkable by refusing 
this, the highest civilian honor. So when 
President Reagan announced in April '88 
that he was making it official U.S. policy to 
greatly increase private industry’s role in the 
development of space, I was struck by the 
similarity of this new space policy to the 
opinions Caidin had expressed during my 
two interviews with him. 

If Caidin’s unprecedented refusal to bring 
home the gold in the summer of '81 was not 
sufficient in communicating to Mr. Reagan 
the need for serious reform in the way we 
undertake our space efforts, that the U.S. 
Space Program has left much to be desired 
of late, then the Challenger disaster of 
January 1986 removed any doubt. Chal¬ 
lenger made it painfully obvious that Ameri¬ 
ca was no longer quite the leader in space 
that it thought it was. 

What is remarkable about Martin Caidin's 
influence on problems and projects astro- 
nautical is that it seems to extend beyond 
just those which emanate from Cape Kenne¬ 
dy. In fact, his books and ideas have 
reached to the only other place on the planet 
that can boast a history of space programs 
as extensive as or more extensive than our 
own--the Baikonur Cosmodrome. Located 
just 1500 miles southeast of Moscow is a 
place that, until May 18, 1988, was complete¬ 
ly restricted to Western eyes and cameras. It 
is the site where, with aging but durable 
equipment, the Russians have managed to 
send aloft 289 missions, from the Sputnik I to 
today’s cosmonauts en route to the Mir 
space station. 

In 1962, several years before the U.S. and 


the Soviet Union collaborated on the Apollo- 
Soyuz mission, Martin Caidin co-authored 
the book, I Am Eagle, with Cosmonaut 
Gherman Stepanovich Titov. Titov had 
already spent 25 hours in earth orbit before 
the U.S. had put a man in space! A book 
about the Soviet space program and the life 
of Cosmonaut Gherman Titov, I Am Eagle, 
was significant, if not unprecedented, for 
several reasons. As tensions between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. were at a high, the co- 
authoring of a book of such a sensitive 
nature represented a bright spot amid 
paranoiac gloom. And, as the U.S. had not 
as yet put a man in space, the information 
that the book contained concerning the 
Soviet space program, which included 
several hundred photographs, must have 
been very reassuring to the rocket designers 
at NASA, who were just about ready to send 
John Glenn into earth orbit; it also repre¬ 
sented America’s first real look at a Soviet 
space program. 

Interestingly, it was again General 
Gherman Titov, who now runs the Soviets’ 
cosmonaut training program at the Baikonur 
Cosmodrome, whom the Soviets made 
available to be interviewed by American 
television reporters during the historic 
opening to the West in May of the Baikonur 
Cosmodrome. Also interesting was the 
timing of this unprecedented historical event; 
it was followed four days later by Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev’s initial proposal to President Reagan 
for a joint U.S.-Soviet flight to Mars. 

Gorbachev’s proposal had precedent 
since the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. collaborated 
in space once before on the Apollo-Soyuz 
mission. According to both Phillip Handler, 
former president of the American Academy 
of Science, and official NASA reports, Cai¬ 
din's blockbuster book and motion picture, 


Marooned, was largely responsible for creat¬ 
ing a climate conducive to making Apollo- 
Soyuz possible. In fact, both of these 
sources seem to agree that if it weren't for 
Marooned, there likely would never have 
been an Apollo-Soyuz joint mission. 

The task of summing up the career of this 
extraordinary author proves an elusive one. 
Noting that his more than 120 science and 
science-fiction books have sold more than 
60 million copies worldwide somehow falls 
short of adequately describing this gifted 
man of action. His 30-plus science-fiction 
novels, including such titles as Zero!, 
Cyborg, Exit Earth, The Messiah Stone, 
Samurai!, The Mendelov Conspiracy, and 
Marooned, are imbued with an broad 
knowledge of aviation, astronautics, rocket¬ 
ry, and modern weaponry systems, intelli¬ 
gence functions, military and paramilitary 
operations, subjects about which he has 
extensive, first-hand experience. 

He has written an additional 90 technical¬ 
ly-oriented nonfiction books. But whichever 
form his books take, one quality permeates 
all of his work-the Caidin mark of strict 
scientific accuracy. The fact that the Nation¬ 
al War College, the Air University of the U.S. 
Air Force, and many other educational, train¬ 
ing, and special institutions use Caidin 
books as doctrine and strategy guides, his¬ 
torical references and textbooks attests well 
to his fetish for exquisite technical detail. 

Aside from being a prolific author of the 
first rank, Caidin has also been a freelance 
writer for television and radio, a television 
and radio talk show host, an acclaimed 
broadcaster of nearly all major U.S. launch¬ 
es, a lecturer at science, industry, educa¬ 
tional groups, and institutions. He has been 
a professional pilot, airshow performance 
and Hollywood stunt pilot, a former member 
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of the USAF Thunderbirds, and a world 
record holder (the wingwalk-19 jumpers on 
one wing!), a TV and motion picture actor, a 
publisher and periodicals editor; he has 
been retained as private consultant for 
astronauts, engineering test pilots, Air Force 
commanders, the Air Surgeon, and the FAA. 
As a guest and visiting professor, he has 
instructed in nuclear, chemical, biological, 
and ballistic missile systems. 

If it flies, chances are that this U.S. Avia¬ 
tion Hall of Famer knows ail about it, or has 
flown the hell out of the thing. You see, more 
than just about anything else in the world, 
Martin loves to fly-airplanes, jets, or whatev¬ 
er else you've got. He recently sold his 
private Ju-52/3m German bomber, the only 
"Junkers" aircraft of its kind left flying in the 
world, to Lufthansa. This antique, three- 
engine German WWII plane, which he affec¬ 
tionately named Iron Annie, was pulled from 
a South American jungle, rebuilt, and then 
used to secure for him the world wingwalk 
record. Today, the proud old bird does duty 
as Lufthansa's official flagship. 

Hollywood knows Caidin as the creator of 
the perennially popular Six Million Dollar 
Man and Bionic Woman television series 
(both shows were based on his novel, 
Cyborg) as well as for the movies, Exoman 
and Marooned. Currently, two of Caidin's 
science-fiction novels are being made into 
movies. One called The Disc is being done 
at Pinewood Studios in England, and the 
other is called Beam Riders, and is being 
produced by Frank Capra, Jr. with special 
effects by Peter "E. T." Andersen. 

in 1954-5, Caidin collaborated with 
Wernher von Braun and a small group of 
researchers on a secret research and devel¬ 
opment project with the science-fiction¬ 
sounding name of Project Moon. This early 
Cape Canaveral group designed a workable 
unmanned rocket which, according to its 
developers, was capable of sending a 15 to 
150-pound payload to the moon. That’s 
right-in 1955! 

At the time of this interview,, Caidin's two 
most recent science-fiction titles, The 
Messiah Stone (1986) and Exit Earth 
(1987), were bookstore sellouts. April and 
May of 1988 witnessed the reissuing by 
Baen Books of two of his earlier novels. 
Three Corners to Nowhere is a novel 
based on actual experiences he's had while 
flying in the Bermuda Triangle. The second 
book, Manfac, confirms the claim that Martin 
Caidin is for the field of bionics what Isaac 
Asimov is to the robot. More recent books, 
all from Baen Books, include Prison Ship 
(April 1989) and Beam Rider (June 1989), as 
well as a reissue of his 1968 novel, The God 
Machine. 

Where science fiction is concerned, 
Martin Caidin belongs in a class by himself. 
Whatever Ernest Hemingway was to the first 
half of the 20th century in terms of shaping 
the socio-political themes of his age, Martin 
Caidin is to the second half in terms of near¬ 
future themes of man’s conquest of space. 
This is an apt comparison not merely be¬ 
cause Caidin lives what he writes-he was an 
active parachutist, has taken punishing train¬ 
ing in centrifuges, and has undergone 
explosive decompression for research-but 
because over the last thirty years he has 
done more to shape our space age than any 
other writer in our time. This is what makes 
him the world’s truly quintessential science- 


fiction author. 

But, where conquest of space is con¬ 
cerned, it appears certain that his novels, his 
founding of the American Astronautical 
Society (the world’s largest such organiza¬ 
tion), his motion pictures, TV shows, official 
launch broadcasts, hands-on experience, 
and persuasive advocacy have combined to 
make him one of the most potent forces 
currently at large promoting our so-called 
modern space age. 

When asked why he does what he does, 
Martin Caidin’s simple, heartfelt reply tells it 
all: "To keep the rainbow from growing 
dark." 

THRUST: What went wrong with the ill-fated 
1986 NASA shuttle, Challenger ? 

Caidin: The use of solid boosters on a 
manned rocketship was the act of a lunatic. 
There's no escape possible from a ship in 
which solids are used for the boost. And yet, 
due to financial pressures, NASA found it 
expedient to design a manned ship with 
solids for the boost phase. Originally, Chal¬ 
lenger was to be outfitted with jet engines 
(which use liquid fuel) in case of any emer¬ 
gency during the boost phase. This would 
have allowed for a "go-around," or "360." 
Liquid fuel has always been considered the 
fuel of choice because of the added safety 
factor it affords. However, once solid boost¬ 
ers are ignited, they cannot be shut down. If 
they fail, the people inside the ship are dead, 
period. What’s ironic is that you usually 
think of the Russians doing this sort of thing, 
not the Americans. 

THRUST: What’s wrong with America’s 
space program? Have we lost the will to be 
a spacefaring nation? 

Caidin: The country is pussyfooting. There 
are people out there who have the drive but, 
unfortunately, they’re not politicians. There’s 
no national consensus anymore. When you 
get rid of the people who led a program, 
who knew how to inflame, incite, and excite 
people as Wernher von Braun did, and you 
replace them with the guys with the pointy 
brown shoes, you've killed your program. 
And that’s mainly what has happened. 
There's no shortage of men ready to fly the 
shuttle tomorrow. My god, there must be 
20,000 of them that are capable of doing it. 
But the politicians won’t let them. Hey, 
we've still got Titans. We’ve still got the 
Atlas. Any nation that sticks two or three 
Saturn V’s in a garage until they’re no longer 
flyable is insane. You could have put the 
Saturn One back into production a long time 
ago and you’d have had a bird just as big as 
the Russian Proton. In fact, we can match 
anything the Russians are doing with their 
equipment, but the problem is that the 
country doesn't have the cohesiveness and 
the drive to do it. 

THRUST: Aside from the pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge, what do we as a species need or want 
from outer space? 

Caidin: Did you ever see the first army 
scout reports on Kansas, what is now the 
bread basket of the world? Or Alaska, 
"Seward’s Folly?" A more worthless piece of 
real estate had never been seen. It was 
recommended that we never come this way 
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again. Our history is full of this. Man could¬ 
n’t fly, man couldn’t do this, man couldn’t do 
that. But you’ve got to sell them on more 
than just a few empty promises like, "Gee, it’s 
good to go. We should do it for the sake of 
exploration." Bullshit! This is a capitalist 
society that runs on money. It always has. I 
hope it always will. I don’t know if it always 
will. Capitalism breeds competition; compe¬ 
tition breeds quality, and I’m all for it. 

THRUST: Are you implying that private 
industry should take over most or all of the 
role of developing space? 

Caidin: That’s right. Give the space 
companies tremendous tax write-offs for 
results. The public isn’t going to do it. It 
never did. The government doesn’t build 
anything in this country, private industry 
does. So give it to private industry from the 
word go. 

THRUST: Is private industry capable of 
doing something well that the federal gov¬ 
ernment, seemingly, has its hands full trying 
to do at all? 

Caidin: I don’t see any government airlines 
out there carrying civilian passengers 
around. The most successful transportation 
system in the world is the American civilian 
airline system. It supports 80 percent of the 
military. Until a few years after World War II, 
when we started falling down on our asses 
again, 95 percent of all airliners in the world 
were built in this country. All these B-17’s, 
24’s, and 29’s, and other giant bombers 
weren’t built by the government, they were 
built by private industry. Who builds our 
rockets? Private companies. If the company 
doesn’t make it, the company goes broke, 
like companies do all the time. Those that 
succeed deserve to succeed. Those that fail 
deserve to fail. If you want to know what I 
see in the future with respect to space, it’s 
this: strictly commercial, cut-throat competi¬ 
tion with money to be made. 

THRUST: What money can be made in 
space, exactly? 

Caidin: First of all, the medicines. You can 
produce drugs and medicines under zero or 
micro gravity that you cannot produce in a 
gravitational field. And there are industrial 
processes that cannot take place here. 
There are all sorts of experiments-chemical, 
electrical, medical, industrial-that have to 
take place under these conditions that 
cannot take place here. And I’d love to see 
all our giant hydrogen bombs tested on the 
moon, especially on the far side of the moon. 
They're not going to hurt anybody there. I 
don’t give a damn about the history of the 
moon, whether it was formed 4.3 or 4.125 
billion years ago. What a place to dump our 
waste if we had a chance! Give me a rocket 
that’s big enough to carry nuclear waste into 
the sun. Give me an electrical rail gun that 
can work, possibly out of the atmosphere, or 
within the atmosphere, so we can take them 
into the sun. 

THRUST: Wouldn’t there be the danger of 
such a booster blowing up in the atmos¬ 
phere, thus releasing the toxins? 

Caidin: We don't want to use a chemical 


rocket. What we’re developing now is a 
microwave beam for power to lift huge loads 
above the Earth's atmosphere, and then 
accelerate it with a rocket into the sun. If it 
blows up, it’s not going to hurt anything up 
there. You wouldn’t have to aim it very 
accurately because you’ve got a big gravity 
well out there. All you've got to do is get it in 
the right general area and decelerate it and 
it’s going to fall into the sun. 

THRUST: I suppose the Government could 
support private industry’s space-bound ef¬ 
forts by making it mandatory that the indus¬ 
tries who create our most toxic wastes foot 
the bill in order to "boost" these materials 
into their proper burial ground, namely 
space. 

Caidin: Very much so. Now you have a 
reason for going, you have a reason that is 
easily understood by the public, you have a 
reason that becomes more compelling every 
single year, and you have the vehicles that 
can be used for other purposes. What a 
marvelous program. Now, if there are cer¬ 
tain biological experiments that we want to 
take place that are dangerous as hell on the 
Earth, don’t do them on the Earth. So, there 
are reasons for going, but they are not the 
ones the public is being given. 

THRUST: What role, if any, do you think the 
science-fiction fans out there could play in 
getting our space activities and programs 
back on track? 

Caidin: I think the science-fiction groups 
should get into it full because at least they 
have the enthusiasm and the energy to get 
together. These fanzines, the old cheap 
mimeographed publications, those were the 
starters, those were the kindling pieces that 
began the programs we have today. The 
Russians had the same thing. It’s amazing, 
the Russians, the Japanese, the Germans, 
the Brazilians, all of us began the same way. 
First you’ve got to dream. Then you've got 
to break the rules. People forget that Bob 
Goddard was ridiculed, the man was pillo¬ 
ried in the press. But so were the Wright 
Brothers. So was Fulton, and all of them. 
We live in a world of shoe clerks. If you want 
to do something, you've got to rock the boat, 
create inertia. You need the fire, and you 
have to get imaginative people going. Very 
few things work better than that. If enough 
politicians start hearing enough hell from the 
people out there, if 20,000 people stand up 
and say, "You’re a dumb son-of-a-bitch, 
Congressman Schmecklehead, and your ass 
is on the way out," he’ll listen to you. Be¬ 
cause you're talking about his bread and 
butter; you've just nailed him in the wallet 
and his ego, and that’s the only place you're 
ever going to reach anybody. 

THRUST: Can you talk about the secret 
moon project you worked on in 1954-5 with 
Wernhervon Braun? 

Caidin: I was invited by the government to 
attend a bunch of launchings in ’54 when the 
press wasn’t allowed on the Cape. In 1955, 
the Air Force hired me as a consultant to the 
Commander of the Air Force Missile Test 
Center to inform Congress of what we were 
doing down there, because the Air Force 
was incapable of presenting the story in a 


manner that was dramatic, and accurate. 
Because, remember, Vannevar Bush had 
told the U.S. Government that he wished we 
would give up the idea of a 3000-mile-range 
rocket, that we’re not going to see it for a 
hundred years. So, having this to overcome, 
the Air Force was going crazy. So, while we 
were there, Wernher and I used to spend a 
lot of time together. When they were just 
building the first Navaho launch complex, I 
said to Wernher, "Why don’t we take that 
three-barrel version of the Navaho rocket 
engine, put a Redstone on top of it, take the 
warhead section off the Redstone, and put 
two solid stages on, and we can fire that 
thing to the moon with what we’ve got on the 
Cape right now!" Well, we formed a private 
group immediately and called it Project 
Moon. Von Braun, Asa Gibbs, Don Burris, 
and myself had worked out the entire boost 
and had run it through a computer. We 
designed it, we put it together, and you saw 
that note last night from Colonel Burris 
saying, "Marty, we are fat. We’ve got 28,900 
miles an hour in the bank." So we figured 
originally on a five to ten-pound payload, 
and Wernher came back and said that we 
can put 150 pounds-either a radio or flash- 
powder-to market. So, according to von 
Braun, we could have put a 150-pound 
payload on the moon in 1955! 

THRUST: What happened with the project? 

Caidin: We made a proposal officially. We 
drew up the rocket, with the proportions, and 
the technical material on it. And man, we got 
shot down in the Pentagon, in the White 
House, and everywhere. I brought the 
papers up, and Donald Quarles, then the 
Secretary of the Air Force, wouldn't release 
them. I said, "Hey, I brought them in here, 
and I'm taking them out." He said, "Well, 
they’re classified. You're not taking them 
out." I went across Quarles' desk and 
grabbed him by the tie, yanked his face 
down on the desk, picked up the papers, 
and walked. I got officially reprimanded by 
the Air Force for it.. . and that night I found 
a case of Scotch tied with blue ribbon on my 
bed in my hotel room. You see, this was an 
Air Force program we were trying to sell. We 
never did get it going. We also had four 
Army birds ready to go into orbit, and we 
were stopped from doing it by order from the 
Department of the Army and the White 
House. Good old Eisenhower. Good old 
Charlie Wilson. In fact, if it had been up to 
those people, we never would have gone 
into space. 

THRUST: How was The American Astronau- 
tical Society started? 

Caidin: It began in 1953 in the basement of 
the American Museum of Natural History in a 
large room with stuffed animals surrounding 
us. This, of course, was the basement of the 
Hayden Planetarium, when Joe Chamberlain 
was up there. I got Wernher to join so we 
could lend his name to it. And Joe Cham¬ 
berlain from the Hayden Planetarium in New 
York and people like that. We were to be a 
space flight organization, not rocketry like 
the American Rocket Society or groups like 
that. When I worked with von Braun on 
Project Moon in 1954 and '55, I remember 
telling Joe behind locked doors (because it 
was still secret then) that if we want to reach 


the moon, we have the capability right now 
with the existing hardware. He had never 
heard of an SM-64 or 65, never heard of a 
two-barrel or three-barrel Navaho. 

THRUST: What other space projects were 
you and von Braun involved in together? 

Caidin: One time we tried to put up a satel¬ 
lite with a Redstone, and a couple of upper 
stages on it—solid propellant clusters. We 
had it ready to go on the launchpad in 
September of 1956: Redstone #29. We were 
going to use Sergeant rockets on top, scaled 
down, with the top rocket being an HVAR 
(high velocity aircraft rocket), put a radio 
transmitter in it and put it in orbit. Wernher 
von Braun was ordered to take it down by 
General Toftoi, who ordered General George 
Medaris, "You will personally see to it that 
that rocket is dismantled." You see, Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower did not want the U.S. Navy, 
which had the Vanguard Program for the IGY 
(International Geophysical Year), to be 
embarrassed. So, we took down Redstone 
#29, put it in a C-124, and we flew it back to 
Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama, put 
it in a barn, and stored it. Then came Sput¬ 
nik I and Sputnik II, and when the damn 
Vanguard blew up, they said, "For god sake, 
get a satellite up. So, we took Redstone #29 
out of the barn, put it back in a C-124, flew it 
back to the same pad, put Loki rockets on it 
instead of Sergeants because they were a 
little more efficient, and that’s what put 
Explorer I into orbit on January 31, 1958. But 
we could have fired to the moon before the 
Russians ever put up Sputnik I. In a way, I'm 
glad the Russians did it first, because we 
would have then said to the world, well, 
we're the best-and ours was a 15-pound 
payload compared to their 184 pounds for 
Sputnik I and 1183 pounds for Sputnik II. 

THRUST: How is the United States' current 
space efforts measuring up to the Soviets'? 

Caidin: Well, if we don't build this space 
station in twenty years, the Russians may 
have the ability to kick the hell out of us, and 
you can say goodbye to the kind of life we 
have. We're stupid for allowing the Russians 
to feel, believe, or think that they're in a 
position of superiority. With the weapons 
that are available today, we could pay a 
terrible price for our failure to occupy, hold, 
and utilize the "high ground." When that 
happens, the fault will be ours. Our space 
station is being held up because people are 
arguing with each other about whether it’s a 
civilian or a military project. We took all of 
our military boosters and painted over the 
U.S. Air Force and U.S. Navy insignias and 
said, “Oh look, it's now a civilian rocket. 
See?" We don’t even let the astronauts wear 
their uniforms. We're so busy lying to our¬ 
selves and the world that we spend most of 
our energy doing exactly that. There’s never 
a shortage of money to do landscaping at 
NASA headquarters. And the cafeterias are 
always bright and shiny. 

THRUST: Do you think the INF treaty that 
the U.S. signed with the Soviet Union was 
good for us? 

Caidin: It almost guarantees that if a nuclear 
war does occur, Germany will become the 
main nuclear battleground. Militarily speak- 
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ing, the INF treaty was totally in favor of the 
Russians. We didn’t gain a thing. But it was 
a step in the right direction. This is a case 
where stepping back made us better off than 
we were before. The key is, did it hurt us? 
No. It was to the Russians' advantage in 
terms of Europe, but it made no difference in 
terms of our own security. 

THRUST: is it true, as has often been writ¬ 
ten, that if it were not for your book, Ma¬ 
rooned, there probably would never have 
been the Apollo-Soyuz, Soviet-American 
joint space mission? 

Caidin: According to Dr. Phillip Handler, 
who was the President of the American 
Academy of Sciences, the book, Marooned, 
was almost directly responsible for the first 
Soviet-American joint flight of the Apollo- 
Soyuz. He had seen Marooned (the movie) 
at the White House with the crew of the 
Apollo 12 and our President. He later went 
to Russia to work with Keldysh who was the 
head of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, 
and Keldysh refused to work on a mutual 
program. And Handler, in his exasperation, 
said to the Russians, “Why can’t we at least 
work in space like we do in this movie, 
Marooned?' Keldysh asked, “What are you 
talking about?' So, Handler explained what 
Marooned was, and Keldysh said, "Wait, are 
you telling me that in this story, when the 
Americans are stuck and marooned in orbit, 
it is a Russian cosmonaut who is a hero and 
makes the rescue?" “Yes," Handler replied. 
Then Keldysh said, "You are the first Ameri¬ 
can I have ever met without horns." And they 
went ahead with the program. Remember 
this is Dr. Handler saying this, not me. This 
is from the official NASA report and a letter 
from Phillip Handler. 

THRUST: Was this why you were offered a 
Gold Medal by the Reagan White House in 
1981? 

Caidin: Partly, I suppose. I also broadcast 
almost all the space flights, worked with von 
Braun, started The American Astronautical 
Society, and at various times I have spoken 
to different Presidents on security and other 
matters. 

THRUST: Why did you refuse to accept 
such a prestigious medal? 

Caidin: With the invitation came a detailed 
list of exactly and specifically what clothes I 
should wear and how I should dress. I 
looked at this shit and said to myself, "I wore 
three uniforms for this country. I know how 
to respect my President and my White 
House." So I called them up and I said, 
"What the hell is this thing?" "Well, every¬ 
body has to conform to this," was the reply. I 
said, "Everybody don’t have to do nothing 
except shit and pay taxes. Go make number 
three happy. I won’t be there." And I hung 
up. 

THRUST: What’s the latest news about the 
movie adaptation of your science-fiction 
novel, The Mendelov Conspiracy? 

Caidin: We got a notice a few months ago 
that the picture was in production at Pine- 
wood Studios in England, and they had 
changed the title for the movie to The Disc. 


The producer is Pierre Spangler. It will be 
filmed on locations in the U.S., with interiors 
in Britain. 

THRUST: How did The Mendelov Con¬ 
spiracy relate in time to the movie Close 
Encounters? 

Caidin: I wrote The Mendelov Conspiracy 

in 1969. It’s based on a UFO concept and 
different from what anybody expected. It 
was published by Meredith Press and 
bought for a big paperback. It was very 
successful and it went through several print¬ 
ings. And then when they came out with 
Close Encounters in 1976, the publisher 
changed the title to Encounter ill, and it 
sold a whole bunch again. In the meantime, 
It had been bought by Zoran Perisic, who 
did the special effects for Superman for his 
outfit, Courier Films. 

THRUST: Aside from the UFO theme, what 
is the story about? 

Caidin: It’s a story about scientists and an 
investigative reporter. The discs are not 
extraterrestrial. Although they seem to be, 
and are proven to be, they are not. It is a 
completely different approach to the mys¬ 
tery. And I’m not going to tell you any more 
than that. 

THRUST: You have another film in the 
making called Beam Rider. What can you 
tell us about this one? 

Caidin: Beam Riders will be filmed by the 
Chameleon Entertainment Group. They 
hired Frank Capra, Jr. for producer, a guy 
named Zimmerman for director, and Peter 
Andersen for special effects--he did E.T. and 
some other ones for Spielberg. Production 
is supposed to begin in May and they are 
shooting on locations in Venezuela, Florida, 
and special effects in Hollywood, California. 
I wrote the original treatment, the original 
screenplay, and the novel; I selected most of 
the locations for it, and I designed most of 
the sets. Then I stepped out. It is also being 
scheduled for a television series which I 
would like to see happen. Whether or not 
they succeed on that one depends on how 
well they make the movie. If they make the 
movie the way it is written, we’ll have a TV 
series beyond question. But there are a lot 
of ifs. 

THRUST: What experiences have you had 
while flying in the Bermuda Triangle that you 
would be hard-pressed to explain in prosaic 
terms? 

Caidin: I was in the Triangle in a Piper PA- 
23 Apache off the Carolina coast and I ran 
into a neutercane. A neutercane, officially, 
does not exist. One moment we were in the 
sky with 15 to 20-knot winds, and the next 
second, like that, we were in a storm doing 
120 knots, seven tornado clouds in front of 
us that did several million dollars worth of 
damage in North Myrtle Beach in ten 
minutes. It took us 45 minutes to travel 20 
miles. When we finally got there, we were 
seen from the ground tumbling end over end 
out of control. And the storm stopped just as 
fast as it began. It ripped up that town. I 
broke two ribs and a finger in the air on that 
flight. And these storms just come and go, 


and that’s the way some of these ships 
disappear, from a storm like that. I’ve seen 
lightning come out of a completely clear sky, 
hit the water and form ball lightning, race 
across the water and hit a boat. The boat 
just goes up in flames. Now, we don’t know 
what these things are. Apparently they are 
natural phenomena, but they are beyond the 
scope of anything with which we're familiar. 
We tracked flying discs one night on radar 
and had F-94C Starfighter Interceptors inter¬ 
cept them and fly right through the discs. All 
their instruments flickered. They'd gone 
through an electro-magnetic and electrostat¬ 
ic field of some kind. But they flew through 
the discs; there was nothing physical there. 
James Randi, in his book, Film Flam, makes 
sure to take those things which are easily 
explained and ignores everything else. Well, 
he’s a magician, a great story teller, not 
necessarily very accurate, but he’s a brilliant 
man who has had great commercial success. 
But when it comes to stuff like this, he 
doesn't know what the hell he's talking 
about. You can quote me on that one all day 
long. 

THRUST: What do you make of the latest 
flap of UFO reports of people claiming to 
have been abducted by aliens and taken 
aboard UFO’s? 

Caidin: Unfortunately, in our day and age 
you cannot separate the "kook" factor from 
the "hard sighting" factor. You mention the 
word UFO and you’re surrounded by luna¬ 
tics, demons, and weirdoes from the begin¬ 
ning. They show up in their long flowered 
dresses~the women weigh 700 pounds, and 
the men have flabby white skin and look like 
corpses. They’re all carrying flowers and 
they know everything under the Sun. They¬ 
're talking to deceased gods of Egypt, and 
the UFO’s are carrying them around. You 
can’t get away from this. 

THRUST: Can you talk about the time you 
were arrested by the Portuguese secret 
police while flying stunts for a war movie? 

Caidin: That was in '61. They accused us of 
starting a war. We spent three days in a 
subterranean dungeon of the Portuguese 
secret police. Interpol was involved. It was a 
riot. We had a bunch of crazy 
bastards-Canadians, Australians, British, 
American Apache Indians, everything. The 
Portuguese never mistreated us, but they 
were damn serious. They were pissed at 
what they thought we were doing. It took 
about three days for them to realize that we 
were playing it straight-we were flying air¬ 
planes for a movie. I busted my knee going 
to Portugal. In fact, I still carry that cane to 
this day; it’s right there by the front door. 
The only Portuguese word I know is benga- 
lo. It means cane. 

THRUST: Can you talk about the time you 
helped deliver a fleet of combat planes to 
Portugal as part of a CIA cover operation 
code named Hawk? 

Caidin: We were approached by the Gov¬ 
ernment; they said we want you to see 
something, and they showed us films and all 
kinds of proof of massive Chinese and 
Cuban intervention in Angola to get the 
Angolan natives to revolt. The Portuguese 
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had captured five of them and had tied them 
up in barbed wire. The Portuguese needed 
combat aircraft in Angola; they would be 
ground attack machines, like the Douglas B- 
26 Invader. And since Portugal was a 
member of NATO as we are, it was contrary 
to the agreements to supply any aircraft to 
any of those countries except those that can 
be used for air defense, not ground attack 
machines. So you couldn’t supply aircraft to 
a NATO member to attack natives who 
wanted their independence, or other argu¬ 
ments like that. They would go to private 
citizens like us, people who had been flying 
around the world for years, and say, we’d 
like you to get a shipment of forty B-26 
bombers into Tancos Airdrome, which is 
outside of Lisbon. The Portuguese would 
pick it up from there. The minute the air¬ 
planes landed, they’d be repainted, and the 
Government would, officially, know nothing 
about it. Unfortunately, in this particular 
case, somebody in customs arrested one of 
our pilots. The State Department screwed it 
up completely, and before we knew it, the 
story was blown publicly. The Russians 
raised hell about it, the Chinese raised hell 
about it, everybody was raising hell about it, 
and our U.S. Government, in its own inimita¬ 
ble wisdom, arrested all the foreigners who 
were flying for us. 

THRUST: How did it happen that you co¬ 
authored a book with a Soviet cosmonaut 
called I Am Eagle in 1961-2? 

Caidin: Gherman Stepanovich Titov. He 
flew in Vostok II. I Am Eagle was the story of 
the Soviet space program, his mission and 
life story. He made 17 orbits of the Earth, 
and spent about 25 hours in space, before 
Glenn ever went into orbit. We had never 
had a man up yet. There were two reporters 
I knew who were died-in-the-wool, card- 
carrying communists, who had access to a 
lot of stuff in Russia that nobody else did. 
And I said, "I'll tell you what. Go do some 
research for me." They brought back about 
500 photographs; I got stuff on the Russian 
program that no one had ever seen or heard 
of. Every day I worked on the book, the CIA 
would pick up the stuff for me and make a 
copy, and so would NASA, and so would the 
Air Force. I was staying at the Holiday Inn at 
Cocoa Beach [Florida] waiting for John 
Glenn to go, and every time I finished a 
chapter, they were there immediately to 
make a copy. I had more information on the 
Russian program than either the CIA or 
NASA. 

THRUST: Which of your books have been 
made by or sold to movies or TV? 

Caidin: You'll remember that for several 
years I had the two biggest TV shows in the 
world: The Six Million Dollar Man and The 
Bionic Woman, which were based on my 
book, Cyborg. There was Marooned, and 
they did Exoman. I sold The Seekers, Devil 
Take All, Three Corners to Nowhere, 
Almost Midnight, Manfac, No Man’s 
World, Aquarius Mission, Exit Earth-about 
fourteen or fifteen of my books have been 
sold for movies. Only about four or five were 
made, and there are at least two in produc¬ 
tion right now. The Six Million Dollar Man is 
coming back, maybe. There are several 
other ones that are on the edge of thought. 


I'm being requested to go back into doing a 
talk show again. The reason why we stay in 
Florida, which is really not the world’s most 
exciting place, is that we intend to make our 
own movies. Just because it’s fun, and 
because I’m tired of waiting on Hollywood. 

THRUST: What are your feelings about 
Hollywood? 

Caidin: Hollywood is the kind of place 
where when your grandmother kisses you 
goodnight, she slips you the tongue and 
steals your wallet on her way out. That’s 
Hollywood, California. Everybody in Holly¬ 
wood, California lies. Your best friend, your 
mother, your brother, they all lie. The name 
of the game in Hollywood is credit, at any 
cost, at any price, in any way possible. It's 
full of people who are geniuses, who are 
creative, who are terrific people. But every¬ 
body lies. It’s a way of life. And we don’t 
particularly care to live that way. 

THRUST: What would you say is the key to 
making good movies today? 

Caidin: There are very definite keys to any 
kingdom. And there are definite ways to 
pretty well insure the greatest possible return 
for your money in making movies. I believe 
you can make top films without spending 
more than two million dollars a movie, which 
Hollywood screams instantly is impossible. 
Well that’s like a lawyer saying, "I want your 
case to be over with on the first hearing." 
The lawyer will go broke; he wants to go to 
trial. Hollywood doesn’t want to make films 
for two million dollars because the people 
out there wouldn't make much money. The 
pictures cost 18 and 28 million because most 
of it goes into salaries, and expenses, and 
cars, and perqs, and office space, and secre¬ 
taries, and travel, and all the good times. 

THRUST: Do you believe in making nonun¬ 
ion movies? 

Caidin: Why the hell not? Every man worth 
his own salt. Circus style. The guy who is in 
the center ring who is the lion tamer and the 
announcer, puts on a pair of old clothes, and 
he swings a hammer and knocks in the 
stakes for the pole, and he cleans out the 
lion’s shit, or he sells tickets. Everybody 
piles in to do the best they can. It's like 
being in an army. The best air crews are all 
multi-role trained. This is how I believe a film 
should be made. It should not be made for 
the benefit of the damn union. It should be 
made for the benefit of the people who are 
willing to put up the money or create the 
material. 

THRUST: Are you willing and able to 
commit to a $2 million cap for a movie in a 
contract? 

Caidin: Our answer is absolutely. Because 
I don't believe you need to spend a dime 
more than that. I learned a lot at the knee of 
old man Frank Capra, and the thing I 
remember best from him is, "Never use 
money for a crutch. Use your brain. That's 
what God gave it to you for." And I'll never 
forget Sam Goldwyn: "The purpose of a 
movie is to entertain. If you’ve got a mes¬ 
sage, call Western Union." And they’re 
going broke. 


THRUST: What did you do as a nuclear 
warfare specialist? 

Caidin: When I worked as a nuclear warfare 
specialist, it was mainly on defenses in terms 
of what cities could do to survive the attacks. 
But when the big hydrogen bombs came 
along, forget it! There’s no defense against 
those things. One time there was this big 
meeting, and I picked up this plan of a 
city--there must have been 800 delegates at 
this thing--and I threw it across the room. It 
was like pigeons fluttering down from the sky 
in this room, and I said, ‘You're all mad." 
And I walked out and never went back. 

THRUST: What meeting was this? 

Caidin: A big meeting, in which about thir¬ 
teen states were gathered in New York City, 
of civil defense authorities and experts. I 
was an authority on this kind of stuff, but it 
don’t take much of an authority to know 
when you’re going to die. 

THRUST: Would it be possible to survive a 
nuclear attack if you built an underground 
shelter with life support systems in it? 

Caidin: Depends on the size or yield of the 
bomb. Let’s put it this way. There are dirt 
cave tunnels in Nagasaki that were exactly 
one hundred yards from ground zero with 
four hundred people in them. Nobody was 
killed in them. Whereas, there were people 
standing up two miles away who were 
burned to death almost instantly. The only 
people who were hurt in the caves were 
those who had some eardrum problems 
because of the roar of the bomb. The heat 
flash didn’t bother them. The concussion 
knocked a few of them flying through the air, 
but all 400 came out with no radiation 
damage and no other injuries than these. 
There were people in homemade dirt shel¬ 
ters a mile away from the bomb in Hiroshima 
that were unscathed. With all things being 
equal, yes, you can survive in a good 
underground shelter, but there’s no single 
answer. There are too many maybe's and 
could-be's. 

THRUST: Do you agree with the scientific 
theory of the Big Bang? 

Caidin: Scientists like to think anything that 
pleases them. They are almost always 
wrong sooner or later. The Big Bang makes 
about as much sense as God appearing out 
of a waterfall from nothing. What the hell 
was there before the Big Bang? Well, first 
we had this cosmic egg from which every¬ 
thing exploded. Where’d your cosmic egg 
come from? You never get an answer. Well, 
it always was there. And you’re right back to 
your religion stuff again. Where'd God come 
from? Always was. Always will be. Bullshit! 
That’s not an answer. That’s an evasion. If 
space is finite, then what the hell is the 
universe expanding into? 

THRUST: What do you say to the nuclear 
freeze groups like Ground Zero that warn 
against the militarization of outer space? 

Caidin: What do you want to fight in Kansas 
for? Go fight in Tycho Crater on the moon. 
Go up there and fight your damn warsla 
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In the high and far-off days of the Min¬ 
neapolis Fantasy Society, Beer Mutterings 
was a column that Phil Bronson wrote for its 
Bulletin —ancecdotes, reviews, opinions, 
japes, whatever he felt like. It ended when 
the club gradually went inactive and we 
became just a bunch of friends. After 
moving to California I revived it (or, at least, 
was sentimental enough to take over its 
name) for a fanzine published by my newly 
acquired, irresistible wife Karen. Eventually 
she too found different hobbies. A couple of 
other amateur publications took it up in 
succession, but the last of these faded away 
years ago. Now I’ve been invited to do it yet 
again, here in THRUST. 

This may outrage some people. If they're 
the same people who were outraged before, 

I hope so, and shall not have lived in vain. I 
showed insufficient reverence for socialism. 

I questioned the total righteousness and 
even the sanity of movements self-described 
as being for peace, freedom, equality, 
ecology, spirituality, and the renaissance of 
science fiction. I expressed sympathy for 
professional soldiers, businessmen, and 
working stiffs. En passant, I made snide 
remarks about literary critics. At the same 
time, the tone was rarely serious and much 
of the space was occupied by fun and 
games of no social importance whatsoever. 
The title itself lacked portentousness. There¬ 
fore this must be another impudence of a 
hack who brazenly admitted he was working 
for the reader's beer money. 

Although I have quoted that remark on 
occasion, it did not originate with me. To the 
best of my knowledge, it was first said by 
Robert Heinlein, whose contributions to 
science fiction were rather more significant 
than those of the New Wave, the cyber¬ 
punks, the critics, or most of their darlings. 
(Not that these categories don't included 
good writers. Some are very fine. But none 
have done Heinlein’s kind of pioneering.) 
He made the common-sense observation 
that nobody in his right mind will deprive 
himself or his family of the necessities of life 
or the reasonable comforts in order to buy 
reading matter. His metaphor was Joe, 
deciding whether to pick up a paperback or 
a six-pack of beer to take home, "and old Joe 
likes his beer." Isn't the challenge to writers, 
to creative artists of every sort, obvious? Our 
work has to be good enough, has to mean 
enough, that at the bare minimum it offers 
some people more than an everyday pleas¬ 
ure. 

(It measures the smarminess of these 
times that I must pause here and spell out 
that in traditional English usage "he" in a 
context like this becomes a generic pronoun 
and Joe can just as well be Josephine.) 

Now I don’t deny that there are, in some 
sense, absolute canons of art, as there are of 
morality. I think both can be better under¬ 
stood in terms of information theory than of 
academic or doctrinal fashion. This is a 
large can of worms; perhaps at some later 
time we can pull one or two out for inspec¬ 
tion. At present, be it simply agreed that 
most of what appeals to popular taste ranges 
from bad to abysmal. Sturgeon’s Revelation, 
you know: Ninety percent of everything is 
crud. (This is usually quoted as Sturgeon's 
Law, but that, according to the man himself, 
reads 'Nothing is every absolutely so.") Be it 
also agreed that some work is like caviar to 
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the general public and never gets the reward 
it deserves. Neglected masterpieces could 
be the subject of a column or two in the 
future. 

Still, they have a way of enduring. Some- 
times they achieve posthumous 
recognition—Moby Dick, for instance. Some¬ 
times they do well at first, but then are almost 
forgotten. This happens to nearly all the 
great sensations, of course, and the vanish¬ 
ment is oftenest complete. (Quick, give me 
the titles of books by Giosue Carducci, Carl 
F. G. Spitteler, and Frans E. Sillanpaa. They 
were Nobel laureates, which Tolstoy, Joyce, 
and Borges were not.) James Branch Cabell 
had a big name once; no longer. The differ¬ 
ence is that a small but persistent kloodge 
remembers him, and has even formed a 
society which publishes a journal. 

Much more commonly than not, genius is 
widely recognized and rewarded in its own 
time—recognized and rewarded by people, 
whether or not by critics. Dayflies are too, 
but they quickly drop into oblivion. As 
examples among English-language science 
fiction/fantasy writers who were materially 
successful and are evidently immortal, let me 
offhand mention Shakespeare, Mark Twain, 
and Kipling. (True, SF was a minor part of 
what they did, but that part/s remembered, 
along with the rest. It is the sole part of H. G. 
Wells' opera that bids fair to last.) Needless 


to say—a code phrase meaning Td better 
spell this out too"—there are many more 
cases entirely outside SF. 

So: good work normally pays off, per¬ 
haps not spectacularly but not negligibly 
either. Exceptions are rather few, and it is 
doubtful that any of them perish, although 
they may survive only among connoisseurs. 
The vast majority of bad work is wretchedly 
paid and immediately lost. A little of it is 
shrewdly promoted or otherwise catches the 
popular fancy for a moment; but just for a 
moment. Slightly longer-lived may be bad 
work that appeals to critics and academics, 
but its life will be among them alone, and will 
presently flicker out. The ultimate judgment 
lies with Demos, generation after generation, 
lifespan after lifespan. 

Thus we get back to Heinlein’s competi¬ 
tion for the beer money. Far from licensing 
hackwork, it sets a rather high and difficult 
standard. Does what we have to say offer 
something to Joe, that is, to a reasonable 
sample of humankind? Will it offer anything 
to Joe’s grandchildren? 

Heinlein did not pursue the implication 
further, but I will, pourepater les mandarins. 
Is there any justification for public, i.e. tax¬ 
payer, support of the arts? For example, if I 
remember rightly, the British SF magazine 
New Worlds kept going a while by obtaining 
a grant from the Arts Council. That is, hardly 
anybody cared to read it, but everybody was 
forced at gunpoint to pay for it. Quite aside 
from questions of morality, was this a service 
to the preservation and advancement of 
culture? 

Oh, yes, undeniably lots of work cannot 
make it in the marketplace and yet is worth¬ 
while—sometimes supremely worthwhile. It 
has often happened that a society as a 
whole wants, say, a cathedral in Chartres; in 
which cases I am not so strict a libertarian as 
to object to the use of public funds, any 
more than I object to their use for the nation¬ 
al parks and the common defense. It's the 
unpopular stuff that shouldn't be forced on 

If it is meritorious anyway, well, often 
people undertake, on their own or in volun¬ 
tary groups, labors of love. This may well be 
at great personal sacrifice; Rembrandt's later 
years and van Gogh's whole life come to 
mind. Monet, the third absolute master of 
Western painting, led a hard-scrabble exist¬ 
ence till he was about 50. What principle 
says creative artists are entitled to a free ride 
when schoolteachers and janitors are not? 

Furthermore, private patronage has been 
a strong element in the history of the arts. If 
my work impresses somebody who has 
money enough that he’ll underwrite it, then 
there is no compulsion, no decision made by 
a tiny circle of snobs, there is simply the fact 
that this person supports me while I make 
what I cannot sell. As for whether or not it 
was worth making, come back in a hundred 
years and see whether anybody then cares. 

If you think such endowments aren’t sig¬ 
nificant, in the USA alone I invite you to visit 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art or San 
Francisco’s de Young Museum, and on the 
literary side to recall that, among others, the 
Pulitzer and Nobel Prizes were founded by 
individuals. In Denmark, the Carlsberg and 
Tuborg breweries maintain funds for such 
purposes. 

Indeed the connections are many be¬ 
tween civilization and beer.* 
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A long time ago, in a country far, far 
away... 

I’m referring, of course, to England. I 
spent my childhood in England while there 
was a war going on. Quite a major war, as I 
later learned, called World War II, but I had 
no idea of that. What I knew was that candy 
was hard to come by. The sweet ration, as it 
was called, was two ounces a person a 
week. Even with serious hoarding, and with 
begging of as many coupons as I could get 
from my older relatives, I felt continuously 
deprived of candy. It wouldn’t have been so 
bad if the shops had not all been full of the 
stuff, but they were packed with what 
seemed like endless supplies. That was 
compared with after the war, when for a brief 
period sweets were taken off ration, and at 
once all signs of them disappeared from the 
stores. 

It wasn’t just candy, of course. Oranges 
were a rare annual phenomenon, appearing 
for a couple of weeks in May or June. 
Bananas were something that your parents 
talked about, but they were not something 
that you expected to see. "After the war," 
your parents would say, in much the same 
distant tones that people use today when 
they say, "After I win the Lottery." I had no 
thought of seeing bananas, and as for 
pineapples, not even my parents spoke of 
them. They were a legendary fruit. 

Now, although I had no idea at the time 
that I was being deprived of them, other 
things were not available that should have 
been. Such as books. When convoys of 
ships came over to England from the United 
States, they carried only the most essential 
things, such as food, munitions, and ma¬ 
chine parts. Not considered essential were 
paperback magazines. Considered particu¬ 
larly not essential were science-fiction 
magazines. 

That changed with the end of the war. At 
that point, England became a place where 
American junk could finally be found. I 
remember, as many people do, the first 
science-fiction story that I ever read. It was 
about the swamps of Venus, and the hero¬ 
ine, her father, the good guy, and the bad 
guy (whom my muddled memory leads me 
to think was also the girl’s father, but that 
must be wrong) had all been sent there 
through some type of matter transmitter. 
They could only get away by being in the 
right place at the right time. 

I don't think it was a specially good story 
by today's standards. Even with the stand¬ 
ards of the 1940’s, the story had one great 
failing; namely, the end was missing. The 
magazine that carried it had seen consider¬ 
able troubles, and the last few pages of the 
story had vanished. I never did find out what 
happened, but I imagine that the hero, 
heroine (and possibly her father) got back to 
Earth, while the bad guy (possibly the girl's 
father) stayed on Venus and had unpleasant 
things done to him by the fiendish swamp 
beasts. 

Well, I was hooked. Anyone would have 
been, don’t you think? But I wasn’t hooked 
on anything special, because after that no 
similar magazines appeared in my home 
town, which was an English seaport known 
as Hull, for a long time. Science fiction was 
not something that Yorkshiremen were 
supposed to read—the county pastimes were 
cricket, wool, and coal, and SF didn’t fit well 
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into any of those. 

So. A long gap. Until finally, at a shop 
on the corner of Lee Street and Swinburne 
Street, a magazine appeared in the window. 
(I should mention that the street that I lived 
on, Westcott Street, had all the little crossing 
streets named after famous poets. We had 
Dryden Street, and Coleridge Street, and 
Wordsworth Street, and Marlowe Street, and 
Swinburne Street, and Byron Street, and 
Spenser Street; none of my friends and rela¬ 
tives had any idea that these were named 
after poets; so far as they were concerned, if 
Lord Byron were ever mentioned to them 
they would think it odd that he had been 
named after a street.) 

I digress. The magazine, the wonderful 
magazine, was called Astounding Science 
Fiction. It cost, I think, ninepence. And it 
had one terrible disadvantage from my point 
of view. There was a picture of a nude 
person on the cover. Worse, it was a nude 
man —and a nude black man, at that. He was 
stretching up, reaching for the stars, in a 
position designed so that none of the naugh¬ 
ty bits showed. But he was certainly bare, 
and presumably the naughty bits were all 
there, even if they were hidden by the artist’s 
delicate sensibilities, and his desire not to go 
to jail, which would have happened in those 
days if you tried to put a naked man on the 
cover of any magazine. 

Well, I was too shy to buy that magazine. 
But a friend of mine, who was one year older 
than me and much more the man of the 
world, even though he was undersized and 
still wearing short trousers (standard garb 
until you were about fourteen) was made of 
sterner stuff. He went in and bought the 
magazine for me. 

So far as I know, that particular shop 
never again displayed a science-fiction 


magazine of any kind. Either the proprietor 
had been accused of running a dirty book 
shop, or possibly he had no interest in a 
science-fiction magazine unless it had a 
naked black man on the cover. I don’t know, 
and I'll never know, because he is sure to be 
long-dead. But I can tell you at least one 
story from that magazine, because I ran into 
it again many years later, by which time I 
was looking at writers’ names. It was called 
"Hobbyist," and it was by Eric Frank Russell. 
I didn’t think of writers then as American or 
English, but as I grew older and more so¬ 
phisticated I decided that Eric Frank Russell 
was my favorite American writer. Which was 
especially interesting, since he was in fact 
English. 

Well, that was the second magazine that I 
encountered. I had in the meantime found 
other SF books, though some people would 
argue that they were not really SF. I am 
thinking of Dr. Doolittle, particularly the one 
where he goes to the Moon and meets the 
Moonman, Otho Bludge—if I remember the 
name right. But that was tame stuff, even 
when I found H. G. Wells and Jules Verne I 
knew there was something missing about 
them. They didn’t have the wild strangeness 
of ASF, or the magazine, whatever it was, 
with the story of the swamp people in it. (Did 
I mention that the magazine, in addition to 
missing its last few pages, also had no 
cover?) 

Now for the big breakthrough. In the 
middle of Hull, down past the main railway 
station, was a little street with nothing much 
on it at all. But walking there one day, I saw 
a shop, and in the shop window were 
science-fiction magazines. Note what I said: 
magazines —plural, not singular. ASF, and 
Amazing Stories, and Fantastic Stories, and 
Thrilling Wonder Stories, and Weird Tales. 
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There was one other thing remarkable 
about the little shop. It was also Hull’s only 
dirty book store. In addition to exciting 
nudist magazines such as Health and Effi¬ 
ciency, which today would cause no outcry if 
used in a kindergarten class, there were 
genuinely dirty books, such as No Orchids 
For Miss Blandish. Mentions of a woman's 
breasts were not unknown here, though of 
course that was about as far as the writers of 
the day were permitted to go. People had 
more imagination in the olden days of the 
1940's. They needed it, too. 

The procedure was fairly standardized. 
The client walked up and down the street, 
pretending to be doing other things, until 
there was no other living soul in sight. Then 
he popped in, made his purchase, shoved it 
under his coat, and lurked close enough to 
the window to see out but not be seen, until 
he was again sure that there was no one on 
the street. And then he left. 

I had grown up a lot since my failure to 
buy ASF. I watched the habits of other 
patrons, to their great discomfiture, and 
imitated them. I would creep in, buy my SF 
magazines, and sneak out again. And I must 
say, the covers of the magazines in those 
days made creeping in and out not inappro¬ 
priate. The number of slavering alien beasts 
who found an unnatural interest in bare 
young women from Earth was quite astonish¬ 
ing (or they looked like Earth women, maybe 
they were from Jupiter, or Sirius—the writers 
of the day didn't bother too much about 
details like breathable atmospheres). I didn’t 
dare take the magazines to school. They 
would have been confiscated. And, I now 
realize, drooled over by the dirty-minded 
men teachers. 

So I had my monthly fix, or actually, less 
often than that because the shipments didn't 
always come in. And now let me mention 
something that may seem hard to believe; 
certainly, in retrospect I find it so. Although 
there were sometimes several copies of each 
SF magazine in the store, / never once saw 
another human being buy one ; and as a 
consequence, it never once occurred to me 
that there might be more than one reader of 
SF in the 300,000 people who lived in Hull. 
And here is another odd thing; to this day, I 
have never run across another person from 
Hull who reads or has read science fiction. 
As for the idea of meeting a writer, or, even 
less likely, of writing stories oneself—that was 
unthinkable. 

In many ways it still is. When I left Hull, it 
was to attend college and study mathemat¬ 
ics. No English language or literature. I had 
had my last exposure to that sort of stuff 
when I was sixteen, and I dropped it at the 
first opportunity. 

I remember going to see Hamlet, the 
movie, with Olivier as the melancholy Dane, 
and being fascinated, but not by the beauty 
of Shakespeare's poetry, or the power of the 
images. I—and the rest of my class—was 
fascinated by the tasseled codpieces worn 
by the male actors. I also remember reading 
A Pilgrim’s Progress, and deciding that 
John Bunyan had to be the most boring 
writer who ever lived. 

It seems fair to say that I was a perfect 
Philistine, when I went away to college to 
study mathematics. Except that, to quote the 
best closing line I know of any movie (Some 
Like It Hot—Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis 
and Marilyn Monroe), Nobody's Perfect. 


You will naturally be asking, what 
changed him from that uncouth condition? 
The answer, of course, is nothing; I am as 
much the Philistine now as I was then. 

Let’s change the question: How did I go 
from someone who read science fiction, and 
never dreamed of writing it, to someone who 
was as recently as three days ago churning 
out pages filled with aliens as improbable as 
any you'll find in a day’s lightspeed march? 
The answer, in two words, is Larry Niven. 
But it will take me a few minutes to get to the 
point where that answer makes much sense. 

People who major in science subjects in 
England do not have to take minors. At 
Cambridge, I took math courses, and only 
math courses. No chemistry, no physics, no 
biology; still less (if you can get less than 
nothing) of history, literature, or languages. 
If you ask yourself how such a tunnel vision 
approach to learning can hope to succeed, 
I’ll reply that it works as well now as it has for 
the past five hundred years at Cambridge; 
which is to say, it doesn’t work very well at 
all. 

There is one thing that saves the day—in 
my case, there happened to be two things, 
but one of the things was a person. First, the 
college system. Cambridge is a university, 
but it is made up of twenty-odd (probably 
more by now) autonomous colleges. 

And although you take your lectures with 
the whole university as a unit, so that all the 
math undergraduates converge for the 
mathematics lectures, you live, eat, play, and 
talk in the much smaller colleges—a few 
hundred people only. That’s where you 
make your friends, and they are as likely to 
be majoring in music or classics as in 
mathematics, i went to St. Johns College at 
Cambridge, and in less than a year I knew 
dozens of people, studying a couple of 
dozen different subjects, and each as big a 
Philistine as I was. Like calls to like, across 
the Great Divide. 

But —a very important but. Cambridge is 
also one of the world’s great centers of 
hypocrisy. We were all a set of layabouts, 
but it was very important to pretend to be 
cultured and suave. Don’t read original 
works—read dictionaries of quotations, that 
saves you a lot of time by picking out only 
the good bits; don't listen to records of clas¬ 
sical music, but instead read the liner notes; 
talk a lot, and collect fragments of knowl¬ 
edge about everything under the sun. 
Following these techniques, I began to pick 
up the essential prerequisites to being a 
science-fiction writer. 

The other experience, and the more 
formative one, was—predictably—a woman. I 
met someone who attended Newnham 
college, one of the three woman’s colleges 
at Cambridge (and New College, the number 
three, was very new and small, only twenty- 
odd people). She was studying mathemat¬ 
ics, but to my amazement she not only could 
talk about things like poetry and ballet. She 
actually liked them, and most surprising of 
all, she could tell the difference between 
good stuff and bad stuff. Now, I could tell 
the difference between a rigorous proof of a 
theorem and a piece of rubbish, but that was 
easy. Knowing a good poem from a bad 
one, that was impossible. 

I had acquired the second thing I needed 
before I could one day become a science- 
fiction writer; namely, I had discovered that 
although there were people who understood 


real literature, and although I could probably 
fake things well enough to be mistaken for 
one of them, I could never actually be one. 

With this revelation I was technically 
equipped to embark on the quest for those 
esteemed science-fiction awards, the Nebula 
and the Hugo; awards which I have else¬ 
where termed the "gold medals in the Spe¬ 
cial Olympics of Literature." But I was not 
psychologically prepared. And would not 
be, for a long time. During the 1960’s, I did 
what many right-minded people who are 
progressing through their twenties do; I 
dropped out of SF—didn’t read it, didn’t take 
much interest in it. In addition to the usual 
reasons such as small children and too high 
an interest in pursuing material possessions, 

I think there was another factor at work. I 
had met the New Wave, and I didn't care for 
ft. 

The New Wave in science fiction can be 
characterized in many different ways. Some 
said it was an attempt to bring the writing of 
science fiction into the 20th Century by 
introducing techniques that had been 
common in literary circles for fifty to sixty 
years. Others said that it was a unique 
fusion of two realms of creative ideas, the 
scientific and the literary. Others said that it 
was a bad thing, and that SF should get out 
of the salon and back in the gutter, where it 
belonged. "There’s too much literature, 
trying to pass itself off as science fiction," 
said these stalwarts. 

I said none of these things. I just stopped 
reading SF. And things went that way until 
1973. That year I spent a lot of time in 
Teheran, and so I also spent a lot of time in 
London, coming and going from Teheran. 
And on one occasion I was stranded in 
London with nothing to read. (As a paren¬ 
thetical note, let me add that having nothing 
to read was not usually a problem on the 
way back from Teheran. This was the early 
1970’s, before AIDS and somewhat before 
herpes. To coin an aphorism, herpes is a life 
sentence, but AIDS is a death sentence. (It is 
obvious by now, I hope, that in this state¬ 
ment of events I am telling the cold and 
unpleasant truth.) What happened was this. 
You would fly Iranair from Teheran to Hea¬ 
throw in London, and you would, without fail, 
miss the connection to the USA, because 
Iranair was a constant six-hours late. And 
you would miss your connection at a time of 
day when no other flights were available. 
Thus you would be taken to one of the hotels 
that ring the airport, and given free food and 
lodging. It usually took a couple of hours for 
people to realize that they had been given a 
free night, a night when they did not have to 
account for their actions to anyone. "Strand¬ 
ed overnight at London Airport" would 
arouse pity, but not suspicion; and the par¬ 
ties for the stranded had to be seen to be 
believed.) 

But this time I was stranded on my way 
there, not on the way back. Someone, to 
help me pass the time, handed me a copy 
of—I said it would take a time to get to Larry 
Niven—Ringworld. (Pause for applause). I 
read it, and I said to myself, "Hey, hard 
science fiction is not dead. This is good 
stuff. I can not only read it, I can like it and I 
can understand it." 

And on I went to my meetings in Teheran. 
All this, of course, was pre-Ayatollah, and 
that was the closest that I have ever come in 
my life to living like the royalty of olden 
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times. That is a story in its own right, which I 
will not tell here. That was in another coun¬ 
try, and besides ... 

In due course I came back to the USA, 
and I looked around the bookstores for a few 
more stories like Ringworld. And what do 
you think that I found? Well, let’s specify 
what I didn’t find. I didn't find many things 
like Ringworld. But I did find that the New 
Wave had come and gone, and left behind 
rather a lot of well-written sludge. And also a 
lot of badly-written sludge. At that point I 
began to think a thought that has led to the 
writing of more bad science fiction than 
perhaps any other; namely, / think I could 
write something as bad as that myself. 

In 1976 I proved to my satisfaction, and 
that of several editors, that I could not only 
write something as bad as the worst stories 
in the magazines, I could actually write 
something considerably worse than anything 
a magazine would ever print, even if it was 
(as SF magazines tend to be) on the point of 
bankruptcy. I received a total of 42 rejection 
slips, all of them thoroughly earned, and at 
that point I became stubborn. I decided that 
I would keep going, until I sold three stories; 
and then I would quit the field forever, 
having proved my point. 

Unfortunately, the mechanics of the 
business did me in. As you probably know, 
one procedure for submitting stories is simul¬ 
taneous submission, which sounds like 
something kinky and masochistic but is 
actually the technique of sending a story to 
half a dozen magazines at once, and letting 
them bid against each other for the right to 
print it. From the writer’s point of view it is a 
thoroughly logical system, and the reason 
that it doesn’t work is that editors already 
have far more to read than they can possibly 
get through. So instead of simultaneous 
submission you are forced to employ se¬ 
quential submission. You send a story from 
editor to editor, each one takes from a week 
to never to decide it is not what they want, 
and then you send it to someone else. 

(There’s another eye-opener here. The 
novice writer somehow feels that the editor is 
sitting there, just waiting for his or her pre¬ 
cious manuscript to come in the door, and 
will treat it with the respect it deserves. I 
found out that this is not always the case 
when I visited the home of an editor. Not 
only were there piles of manuscripts, curled 
and yellowing, on every available surface; 
but I noticed that the only neat pile of 
manuscripts was sitting suspiciously near to 
the wood-burning stove.) 

So I wrote stories, and I sent them out, 
following Heinlein’s five rules for writers 
which at the time I had never heard of. I’m 
sure you know them well, so I will quote 
them again. They are very simple. 

1) You must write. 

2) You must finish what you write. 

3) You must not rewrite except at 
editorial request. 

4) You must send out what you write. 

5) You must keep sending it out until 
someone buys it. 

All easy rules, you would think. But a lot 
of people who manage to get through rule 

1), and even rule 2), flunk it on one of the 
others. There is a piece of your ego at¬ 
tached to your story, and it hurts when 
someone tells you, one way or another, that 
it is a piece of junk. In some ways, a form 
rejection slips is worse than a letter telling 


you just how bad a story is. 

Well, I was accumulating rejection slips at 
a satisfactory rate. But while that was going 
on, I was also writing more stories. And I 
was sending them out, each time convinced 
that this was the one that would find its way 
into some editor’s generous heart. I did not 
know at the time the old wisdom: You can 
take all the kindness in publishing, and pack 
it into a flea's navel, and still have room 
there for an editor’s heart. 

Meanwhile, at Galaxy magazine, Jim 
Been, who is now the owner and publisher of 
Baen Books and a power in the field, was 
busy trying to make bricks without straw. 
The owner of Galaxy quite liked to publish 
the magazine, but he was averse to the idea 
that he ought to pay writers for their stories. 
This notion, I should point out, is not 
uncommon in publishing. If only we could 
get rid of the writers, many publishers seem 
to think, the whole business would be a lot 
cleaner. Writers are unreliable, and expen¬ 
sive, and some of them don’t even wash. 

What Jim needed badly at that time was a 
writer who was so keen to sell a story that he 
would not insjst on payment on acceptance; 
he would settle for payment on publication, 
or a little after that, or maybe never. Now, 
most people selling their first story are more 
interested in the sale than in anything else. I 
was certainly like that, and as such I was a 
poor editor's dream. 

Jim "bought'' a story from me. He didn’t 
send me any money—he didn't have any 
money. And then, the next month, he 
"bought" another. At that point I sent him all 
the other stories that were being rejected by 
the other magazines, one after another. Just 
as he "bought" the third one, bringing me to 
the point where I could quit the field with 
honor, something odd happened. Analog 
sent me an actual check for a story; then 
Galaxy bought a couple more. I could no 
longer "sell three and quit," because I had 
accidentally passed that magic barrier. At 
one time I had stories in Galaxy in five 
successive months, often enough to have 
one reader actually write to the magazine 
and complain about it. I didn't mind him 
writing the letter, but I do feel that Jim Baen 
didn’t have to publish it. Not long after that, 
Galaxy folded. I do not know how much 
credit to take for that. 

When Galaxy was on its last legs, Jim 
Baen moved to Ace Books. He called me 
from there and asked me to write something 
for him. Sure, I said, I’m working on a nove¬ 
lette right now. He explained to me: Ace 
only did novels. A novel? You know, he 
said. Novels—long things, lots of words. 
Write me a novel, he said. In fact, write me 
two. I don’t know how to write a novel, I 
said. It’s easy, he said, you just string a few 
shorter works together. All right, I said. And 
that’s what I did. And as they said in the old 
and badly written commercials that used to 
be found in the back of SF magazines, along 
with Charles Atlas and Dynamic Tension, 
since then I have never looked back. Or 
very rarely, as I’m doing now. 

Well, that’s enough of the sordid personal 
details. It’s time to sum up. I became a 
science fiction writer for these reasons: 

1) I read it when young—lots of you quali¬ 
fy- 

2) I had no literary talents—maybe some of 
you qualify. 

3) I was stubborn. 


4) A science-fiction magazine was in the 
process of going broke. 

5) An editor moved. 

I would like to point out, to many of you 
who read science fiction and, like me, have 
no literary talents, that stubbornness is an 
acquired skill. And science-fiction maga¬ 
zines go broke fairly often— Twilight Zone did 
it this year, Stardate did it last year, and 
Amazing seems to do it all the time. And 
editors, as we all know, move constantly. 

And so, my brief message: Keep writing; 
develop obstinacy; take advantage of the 
opportunities to be found in a marginally 
viable magazine business; and you, too, will 
live to see your works reviled by the critics, 
and remaindered by the book stores.* 
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campaign. The SF fans, for whom Star Trek 
was hardly the be-all and end-all of exist¬ 
ence, preferred to let it drop. 

Now Star Trek: The Next Generation has 
pulled back from the brink, but just barely. 
It’s allegedly the third highest-rated show in 
syndication. I suspect most people are 
watching it more out of hope that it’ll live up 
to its potential rather than because they like 
what they’re seeing. 

It was a bad sign that the first episode 
opened with Wesley asleep at his desk, late 
for duty ... I thought of that ever-popular 
panel I’ve been on a few times, "Cute Aliens: 
Kill Them Now." The last time I was on it, at 
Noreascon III, the consensus was that the 
disgustingly cute life form most people 
wanted destroyed was not the Ewoks, or the 
Smurfs, or even the Care Bears, but Wesley 
Crusher. I feel sorry for Wil Wheaton, who is 
actually a fine actor (he was really good in 
Stand By Me) who may have to live down 
Wesley for some time to come. 

This time, guess what? Wesley dozes 
off, his homework project escapes, and it 
endangers the Enterprise. Once this is clear, 
Captain Picard, for the very reasons I court- 
martialled him last column, completely fails 
to discipline Wesley. 

The episode had its redeeming mo¬ 
ments. There were touches of real science, 
believe it or not. It’s hard enough to believe 
that the Enterprise was actually on a scientif¬ 
ic mission for once, harder yet that some¬ 
body must have at least read an article on 
astronomy, and had an artist mock-up a 
pretty good red giant and neutron star. The 
smaller object draws off matter from the giant 
in a long spiral, and every so many years 
overloads and blows up. A probe to study 
this was incidental to the plot. 

But Wesley's spilled homework nearly 
messes that up. It seems old Wes is working 
with microscopic robots (again, an interest¬ 
ing idea, used quite well in some recent, real 
science fiction) built for medical purposes. 
Two of them escape. They start to breed. 
They take over the ship’s computers (again!) 
and before long they're evolving and have 
become intelligent. There are moments of 
real tension, and even a little drama. 

But then the critters communicate and 
say, "Sorry, we didn’t mean any harm," and 
everything is okay. 

The Emily Litelia school of plotting 
again. You remember Emily. She was the 
hard-of-hearing woman played by Gilda 
Radnor on Saturday Night Live who got all 
excited about "violins on television" or 
somesuch, then discovered her error, and 
said "Never mind .. ." 

An awful lot of Next Generation stories 
end with the menace turning out not to have 
been a menace after all. Never mind ... (I 
half seriously wonder if there has been a vast 
and profound influence of Saturday Night 
Live on the new Star Trek. I can’t help but 
envision the original Ferengi as the Killer 
Bees, played by John Belushi, Dan Ackroyd, 
and Garrett Morris. If a conehead turns up on 
the Enterprise, I’ll be sure . ..) 

As for the other end of the Star Trek 
universe, Star Trek V: The Final Frontier, 
well, I’m beginning to think of it as Geriatric 
Trek: Geezers in Space. The old crew ain’t 
getting any younger, and some of them, 
especially Scotty, are beginning to look a 
little ridiculous wheezing around the galaxy. 
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Movie & TV Reviews 
by Darrell Schweitzer 


I write this a few hours after having seen 
the third-season premiere of Star Trek: The 
Next Generation, and the verdict is . . . that 
Star Trek: TNG is back up to its old level, 
which may be best summed up as, "This 
could actually be good if ft weren’t so dumb." 

For a while toward the end of last 
season, I wasn’t so optimistic. The show has 
always suffered from a severe lack of decent 
writing, so much so that I can’t believe that 
any given batch of screenwriters (not neces¬ 
sarily science-fiction specialists), or any 
batch of monkeys for that matter, couldn't do 
better by sheer random chance. Someone 
higher up has to be at fault, perhaps the 
script editor, perhaps Roddenberry himself. 
Somebody is allowing, if not insisting on 
scripts which would have been rejected from 
Lost In Space as lacking serious dramatic 
value. 

They aren't necessarily science fiction 
either. One of the worst ones from last 
season—I don’t have the credits in front of 
me—can best be summed up as Riker Has A 
Grudge Against His Dad. After a ludicrous 
athletic contest—basically they bash each 
other with padded sticks while 
blindfolded—they make up. The end. 

Then there was the infamous Season 
Finale, which was a matter of Riker Gets 
Sick. Then He Gets Better. Not much there to 


fill out an hour, so it was padded with clips of 
old episodes, in no particular order, for no 
particular reason, with no particular thematic 
coherence. There could have been a story 
there, something about Riker discovering the 
meaning of courage within his own memo¬ 
ries, and it could have been done on the 
minuscule budget which obviously required 
all those re-used clips, but no, alas, there 
was no script. 

The plot, such as it was, had to do with 
an unusual disease which goes away if the 
patient gets mad enough at the invading 
organism. So they had to get the paralyzed 
Riker real riled up ... I think they should 
have just told him he was condemned to 
linger in this episode for an hour. 

At that point I felt rather as I had at the 
end of the third season of the original Trek, 
that the whole thing was better off buried 
rather than further degraded. I didn’t want to 
see it renewed. As I delve back into my dim 
memory, it seems to me that this was pre¬ 
cisely when the Trekkies split off from the 
science-fiction fans. All of us supported the 
first write-in campaign to save the show, 
between the second and third seasons. No 
less than John W. Campbell Jr. was fully 
behind it. 

But after that third season, enough was 
enough. There was another attempt to start a 
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The plot I’m sure you know by now: 
Spock’s long-lost brother hijacks the Enter¬ 
prise, with an ease not seen since the bad 
guys used to hijack Captain Future’s Comet 
when needed, and hauls everybody off 
through one of those ‘barriers" with which 
the Star Trek universe is replete—this one 
around the galaxy’s core—where they all 
meet God Almighty, who turns out to be 
more like the Wizard of Oz, i.e. a noisy 
humbug. There is one good line, when God 
demands use of the Enterprise and Captain 
Kirk, his wits always about him even in such 
a situation (I suppose he has experience with 
divinities, having met Apollo once), asks 
"What does the Almighty need with a space¬ 
ship?" Alas, the Almighty isn't up on his 
repartee, or else he might have said, "My 
ways are mysterious .. ." 

I suppose it’s symptomatic that the 
scenes in which Kirk, Spock, and McCoy go 
camping and try to (and eventually manage 
to) get Spock to sing along to ‘Row-Row- 
Row Your Boat" are actually more fun than 
the loud and windy meeting with God. After 
so much exposure, let’s admit it: we love 
these characters. They’re part of our dream- 
life and our childhood, like the Lone Ranger 
or Batman or Rocket J. Squirrel. So it’s nice 
to see them again. 

And that’s why Star Trek viewers are 
willing to put up with so much garbage. 

The various summer sequels didn't 
impress me a whole lot. Indiana Jones and 
the Last Crusade was certainly an enjoy¬ 
able escapade, and the interaction between 
Harrison Ford and Sean Connery was 
wonderful, but the rest of it was just more of 
the same, only less so. What I particularly 
missed this time was any sort of interesting 
villain. The bad guys were just that— bad 
guys from Central Casting, without any indi¬ 
viduality. 

This is not to underrate certain aspects, 
the spectacle, the humor, the extremely high 
production values. And I love the scene in 
which Jones, disguised as a Nazi, blunders 
into Hitler himself, who is busy signing 
autographs for adoring fans. Jones is hold¬ 
ing nothing less than his Dad’s secret diary, 
which holds the key to the Holy Grail, and 
before he can react Hitler takes it from him, 
signs it, and hands it back. 

But it’s also clear that, no matter what, 
Jones can’t get hurt. There’s nothing as 
dumb as the anti-gravity life raft in Temple of 
Doom, but a few things get close, like the 
escape from burning oil inside a half-flooded 
tunnel with the aid of an inverted stone 
sarcophagus which conveniently floats. 

I have a few good things to say about 
Nightmare on Elm Street Five: The Dream 
Warriors too. I didn't expect to see this 
movie. I owe the free ticket to John Betan¬ 
court, who dragged me along. I was expect¬ 
ing something on the order of the Friday the 
Thirteenth flicks, you know, kill-porn, shot 
with a home movie camera. 

But I got a real movie, not a great one, 
but an interesting one, with occasional bits 
of genuinely disturbing imagery and some 
just as genuinely imaginative content. 1 am 
not in a position to say how much is just 
repetition from the other Nightmare films, but 
at least once, it comes together like a coher¬ 
ent version of Hellraiser II. It wasn't even 
particularly bloody, either. There were only 
three deaths, and nothing there you wouldn’t 


see on prime-time TV. The treatment (not the 
script) was the work of our very own John 
Skip and Craig Spector, the original Splat- 
terpunks, who actually didn’t splatter very 
much. 

So it was a pleasant surprise. I wasn’t 
expecting anything at all, and I got what was 
at least a two-and-a-half star movie. 

The big event of the summer was, of 
course, Batman, which, despite being the 
most hyped movie in a long time, was actual¬ 
ly pretty good. I wasn’t in that great a hurry. 
After two attempts to get in early in the 
game, I waited three weeks until the crowd 
died down; then I saw it. 

And was treated the Jack Nicholson's 
amazing performance as the Joker, a role in 
which it is just not possible to overact. So 
Nicholson chewed up the scenery wonderful¬ 
ly, went to glorious extremes, and it all fit. 
Michael Keaton’s Batman/Bruce Wayne is a 
far cry from Adam West, by way of the later 
comics, The Dark Knight, etc. There’s just 
enough realism in the way both Keaton and 
Nicholson brought off their performances 
that they seem convincing as real—albeit 
very weird—people who can feel pain, get in 
danger, have deep emotions; none of which 
ever happened in the old TV show. 

I am of a divided mind about the look of 
the film, Gotham City’s architecture which 
seems to come out of Metropolis. On one 
hand, it looks fake, too obviously paintings. 
On the other, its very fakery seems to fit this 
dark dream about a fanatic who dresses up 
like a bat and spends his time terrifying 
criminals. In the end, I think, the very unreali¬ 
ty becomes an asset. Batman is at home in 
this Gotham City, where he would just be 
ridiculous in New York. It just takes some 
getting used to. 

The somewhat lesser event of the 
summer was Stephen King's very own 
adaptation of his own novel Pet Sematary, 
which, as you may well know, isn’t really 
about a pet cemetery at all, but the Accursed 
Indian Burial Ground behind the pet ceme¬ 
tery which has the curious ability to bring 
anything buried there back to life—sort of. 

King wrote the script. Mary Lambert 
directed. (Obviously all concerned have 
learned something since the fiasco of King's 
own directing debut, Maximum Overdrive.) 
The cast includes Dale Midkrff, Fred (Herman 
Munster) Gwynne, and Denis (Tasha Yar) 
Crosby. The result is, well, not half bad. 

But it’s the other half I’m worried about. 
This is one of the better King film adapta¬ 
tions, light-years ahead of Children of the 
Corn or Firestarter, less ambitious but far 
more successful than The Shining, but 
nowhere near as good as Carrie or Stand 
By Me or even The Dead Zone. Acting, 
directing, photography all range from 
adequate to pretty good. But Pet Sematary 
is never good enough to make us forget that 
it’s just a movie. 

The ending doesn’t work. Our hero, 
having established beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that anything buried in that thar bad 
ground is gonna come back bad (be it the 
Cat From Hell or his toddler son), having 
won his way free from various menaces but 
then lost his wife proceeds to . . . bury her in 
the bad ground. She comes back, slimy and 
icky. They embrace. She reaches for a knife. 
The hero seems like a bit of a moron and the 


whole movie is futile and dumb. 

But, no. There is nothing wrong with 
that ending, not with the events in it. It could 
be powerful tragedy, if it were well enough 
established that the hero in his despair, 
knowing full well what is likely to happen, is 
willing to throw away everything for one 
more glimpse of his beloved. But it isn’t 
established. It's as if Oedipus had just put 
out his eyes for no good reason. 

And I think the child who comes back 
evil should have been considerably older 
than two or three. A toddler might have been 
effective in the novel, but on the screen he 
just doesn’t have the air of menace that a 
demonic ten-year-old could. He isn’t big 
enough, strong enough, fast enough to 
plausibly do in various adults. I kept thinking 
of Chuckie, the evil doll from Child’s Play, 
who was inadvertently funny as often as not. 

But the film I really want to talk about is 
The Lady in White, which came and went 
last year with incredible stealth; not to be 
confused with any version of The Woman in 
While, the Wilkie Collins mystery novel. 

The Lady in White was directed by 
Frank Laloggia and stars Lucas Haas, Len 
Carriou, Alex Rocca, Katherine Hellmond, 
Jason Presson, Jared Rushton, Renata 
Vanni, and Angelo Bertolini. These credits 
are cribbed from the 1988-89 edition of 
Movies on TV, which may give you an idea 
of how quickly The Lady in White vanished 
from the big screen. I saw it on TV. 

What's so special about it? The TV 
directory only gave it three stars. 

What's so special is that The Lady in 
White is the first genuinely chilling supernat¬ 
ural horror film made in twenty years. It’s 
everything the film-version of Something 
Wicked This Way Comes didn't quite 
manage to be: an evocation of small towns 
and childhood fears and ghostly dreads. The 
child actor in the lead (Haas) has some 
superb scenes, which first touch base with 
real childhood fears before they even start to 
get spooky. The plot is set off by a cruel joke 
played on this kid by his schoolmates. They 
lure him back into the school after hours, 
when he isn't allowed to be there. But he has 
to recover his hat. He knows he’ll be pun¬ 
ished for losing it, even as he will for being 
there after hours. Then he finds himself 
locked inside the coat room for hours. It 
starts to get dark. Anyone who can remem¬ 
ber what it was like to be a child can’t help 
but be moved by that scene. Only later does 
a ghost appear, providing a clue for an 
unsolved murder. Later still there are more 
ghosts, detection, a mystery which unravels 
just a little too easily, but this is a richly- 
textured film, filled with subtle details, and 
lots of genuine atmosphere. Once in a great 
while the whole thing teeters on the edge of 
sentimentality, even as the boy dangles over 
a cliff at the climax, but it—and he—never 
quite take the plunge. 

So, why did The Lady in White vanish? 
Because it wasn't commercial. It’s a film 
about kids filled with individual shots that 
could have been done by Disney—but it isn't 
a kiddie film. And it’s an authentic, subtle, 
scary horror film, with nary a hockey-mask in 
sight and not a drop of blood. So Jason's 
fans—or probably even Freddy’s—wouldn't 
know what to make of it any more than the 
distributors would. 

But you should. You will.u 
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THE DELUGE AND THE ARK: A JOURNEY 
INTO PRIMATE WORLDS by Dale Peter¬ 
son (Houghton Mifflin Company, 1989, 
$24.95) 

Reviewed by Michael Bishop 

Every primate species but one—the gran¬ 
diosely self-labeled Homo Sapiens —depends 
upon a distinctive habitat, principally tropical 
forest. As almost anyone who reads the 
papers or watches the evening news knows, 
our tropical forests are retreating daily before 
Homo Sapiens’ insagacious quest for either 
timber or land. With their retreat comes the 
tightening of a noose around the necks of 
our closest evolutionary kin—apes, monkeys, 
prosimians—and a diminishing of possibili¬ 
ties that author Dale Peterson views not 
merely with alarm, but with a pragmatic 
moral outrage. 

The Deluge and the Ark is therefore the 
globe-trotting Walden of a man who, despite 
no great love of travel, left Boston and jour¬ 
neyed around the world to obtain a firsthand 
look at twelve different threatened primate 
species. A further purpose was to detail, 
with authority, the reasons for their looming 
extinction (the Deluge) and the prospects of 
rescuing them from our own blind greed (the 
Ark). Peterson's reportage of these urgent 
matters is uniformly involving, whether as 
personal travelogue or as sobering ecologi¬ 
cal analysis. 

A newspaper article about the muriqui, or 
woolly spider monkey, a species down to its 
last 350 or so individuals, prompted Peter¬ 
son to investigate the phenomenon of pri¬ 
mate endangerment. Eventually, he board¬ 
ed an airplane for Rio de Janeiro, another to 
the Brazilian city of Belo Horizonte, then a 
bus and a truck to four square miles of shel¬ 
tering forest on the coffee plantation of one 
Abdala Miguel Feliciano. Senhor Feliciano’s 
property, Fazenda Monte Carlos, is an Ark to 
more than fifty muriquis, the second largest 
group in any of the eleven shrinking territo¬ 
ries where they still exist. Later, Peterson 
traveled to another Brazilian state to see the 
golden lion tamarin, an endangered monkey 
that he describes as resembling "the miracu¬ 
lous offspring of a squirrel and a bird." 

These encounters impressed upon Peter¬ 
son the precariousness of primate existence 
in the natural world. In his book, such 
meetings lead logically and informatively to 
a consideration of the tropical forests in 
which the muriqui and the tamarin evolved 
and to several mind-boggling revelations. 
The stars in the constellation Orion, for 
example, are younger than Amazonia, 
maybe twice or three times younger, for 
tropical forests "are by far the world’s oldest 
major terrestrial ecosystem," reaching back 
over 65 million years to the lizardly reign of 
the dinosaurs. 

Today, we are destroying these forests, at 
least in Central and South America, at a rate 
of approximately 7,700 square miles each 
year. Clearing away this complex, multilay¬ 
ered, chemically rich, abundantly populated 
foliage is the idiot course we have adopted 
to make room for short-lived ranches and 
mines, and the result of our folly is more 
devastating than we can imagine. "Destroy a 
bat and you destroy a fruit tree," warns 
Peterson. "Eliminate a wasp and you elimi¬ 
nate a fig tree." Also, we may be seriously 
jeopardizing the genetic reservoirs of our 



most heavily relied-upon fruits and grains, as 
well as wiping out thousands of potential 
drugs, among them anti-cancer agents, 
resident in a host of still undiscovered and 
unanalysed tropical-forest plants. Undeni¬ 
ably, we are causing land erosion, precipitat¬ 
ing life- and property-destroying floods, and 
deranging the world's climate. 

The greenhouse effect. Global warming. 
Rising sea levels. The likely inundation of a 
dozen major coastal cities—from New York to 
Miami, from Los Angeles to Montreal, from 
Rio to Tokyo, from Calcutta to Jakarta. 
Peterson reports that we are endangering 
not only colobus monkeys, gorillas, ma¬ 
caques, lemurs, orangutans, and their forest- 
born cousins, but ourselves. However, he 
scolds those who like to say that "humans 
are the real endangered species" by noting 
that, if so, we have accomplished our own 
endangerment by infesting, and improvident- 
ly raping, almost every single ecosystem 
worldwide. In Pogo’s apt formulation, we 
have met the enemy and he is us. 

Human beings, Peterson tells us in one of 
his more breathtaking statistics, now annual¬ 
ly use about 4 billion cubic yards of wood, 
from both tropical and temperate forests: 
■Enough to build each year a solid wood 
highway, two feet thick and four to six traffic 
lanes wide, to the moon!" 

The picture drawn of the Deluge in this 
book is—at least at first—a staggeringly bleak 
one. Our planet's wild populations of pri¬ 
mates appear doomed to follow the dodo, 
the quagga, and the homing pigeon into 
irretrievable oblivion, if not by this century’s 
end then certainly by the next's. They will go 
when the tropical forests go; and where the 
forests narrowly survive, they fall prey to 
hunters—to become food for the hungry, the 
source materials of monkey-tooth necklaces 
and monkey-tail dusters, and sacrificial 
victims in the industrialized world's research 
labs. 

But Peterson believes that the tropical 
forests need not die, that an enlightened 
humanity can find ways to save 
them—through self-interest if not through an 
other-species-directed altruism. He envi¬ 
sions a wiser use of these forests, a variety of 
agriculture based on indigenous forest 
dwellers' "multispecies dooryard garden" 
methods and on sensible alternatives to the 
violent slash-and-burn techniques of ranch¬ 
ers, miners, and loggers. After all, by saving 
the tropical forests, we would guarantee their 
continued existence as planetary larders, 
reservoirs of genetic diversity, ecological 
buffers, and vast natural pharmacies. And of 
course, the spared forests would go on 


serving as an Ark to the animals now threat¬ 
ened by our rapacity and short-sightedness. 

In the matter of biomedical research, 
incidentally, Peterson is no rabid antivivesec- 
tionist; he accepts the legitimacy of carefully 
planned experimentation with animals, even 
primates. But to those who say that the 
primates' evolutionary closeness to us 
makes them essential research subjects, he 
points out that this same closeness demands 
that we protect them with "particularly exact¬ 
ing ethical standards." Indeed, he argues 
that captive breeding of primates for biomed¬ 
ical purposes, as well as in zoos for the 
entertainment and education of visitors, 
should become an important plank in the Ark 
that finally rescues them—or at least, signifi¬ 
cantly defers their passing. 

Peterson discusses many things in this 
book, from the notion of hunger as a "hobby" 
for middle-class Americans to the controver¬ 
sial sign-language skills of a captive gorilla 
named Koko. He combines research and 
personal experience—the sections devoted to 
his torments as a traveler warrant an approv¬ 
ing review of their own—in an account whose 
literary merit almost rivals its value as a 
compendium of disturbing information. The 
Deluge and the Ark is a timely, and moving, 
document. 

Let me allow Peterson to conclude this 
review as he concludes his book: 

"Comparatively small amounts of 
money—contributions to the Primate Division 
of the World Wildlife Fund, for example—can 
still today make a world of difference for 
some of the endangered primates I have 
come to know. I have no money, only these 
words, but I hope that my small contribution 
means that my own children will mature on a 
planet that still carries all of these remarka¬ 
ble, beautiful animals." 



ORBITAL DECAY by Allen Steele (Ace, 
1989, 324 pp„ $3.95; ISBN 0-441-49851-5) 
Reviewed by Doug Fratz 

Allen Steele makes his science fiction 
debut with a novel that provides an interest¬ 
ingly different view of man in space a few 
decades into the future. Steele eschews the 
cliches of both traditional SF and cyberpunk 
to create a near-future milieu that rings sur¬ 
prisingly true. 

The novel takes place almost exclusively 
in geosynchronous Earth orbit where space- 
suited hard-hats are building a massive 
orbital solar power system. Much of the 
story concerns the strange cast of characters 
who live and work in space on the project, 
and their often less-than-successful attempts 
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to maintain their mental equilibrium in their 
austere environment and the adverse condi¬ 
tions of space. It is, overall, an engaging 
and well-paced story. 

Steele does make some rookie mistakes, 
however. The novel changes viewpoint 
characters in a disorienting manner. His 
characters also occasionally wane in be- 
lieveability due to his youthful self-indul¬ 
gence in having them espouse opinions and 
tastes (i.e. a love of early 1970s Grateful 
Dead music) that are all too obviously 
Steele's own. 

But still, Orbital Decay clearly establishes 
Allen Steele as a hot new SF author. Let’s 
hope that all the hoopla he appears to be 
receiving (judging from Ace’s promotional 
material) does not retard his development 
into an important author in the ’90s. 



ENDANGERED SPECIES by Gene Wolfe 

(Tor, 1989, 506pp., $19.95, ISBN: 0-312- 
93154-9) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

Endangered Species collects most 
previously uncollected Gene Wolfe short 
fiction from 1968 through 1988. The only 
ommissions I’m aware of are several vi¬ 
gnettes from the special Gene Wolfe issue of 
Weird Tales last year. Only a relentless 
Wolfe hound with tastes as diverse as the 
voices in this book could have already read 
all 34 of these stories. 

When I was young, I read a letter in an SF 
magazine column complaining about Gene 
Wolfe’s work. The letter writer declared that 
he didn't want to do a doctoral thesis to 
enjoy a story. Well, neither did I. So I didn’t 
read Gene Wolfe until I read The Shadow Of 
The Torturer to see what all the commotion 
was about. 

The shouting was about an artist who had 
created a magnificent epic, probably the 
best SF work of the ’80s. There won’t be 
much shouting over Endangered Species 
because it’s a thick book of short stories, 
some science fiction, some fantasy, some 
horror, some...well, it’s a little hard to say. 
(You tell me in what category to put "Su¬ 
zanne Delage" or "My Book.") And some of 
these stories are told—I hate to say "evasive¬ 
ly"— in a sleight-of-hand manner. It's as if 
Gene Wolfe is a magician who works be¬ 
tween smoke and mirrors attended by dim, 
hulking shapes. Now the spotlight pins a 
clawed hand stage left, but the smoke whirls 
up and while you wonder if you’ve really just 
seen what you think you've just seen, a wave 
of the magic wand drops the smoke from a 


titanium skull stage right. 

The four stories from Roger Elwood’s 
Continuum anthology series exemplify 
Wolfe's skill at mosaic storytelling: we begin 
in a recognizable, real world as a father tries 
to prevent his daughter from becoming a 
ghost ("The Dark of the June"); then we see 
the father cross into the other world ("The 
Death of Hyle"); father, daughter, and 
companions appear inside the mind of a 
young woman in pursuit of the demon, Thag, 
decades before the time of the original story 
("From the Notebook of Dr. Stein"); the 
adventurers finally catch up with Thag in a 
storybook world far removed from the first. 
Continuity between these tales is only hinted 
at, but the fragments develop both the 
characters and their reality. 

Several stories sparkle with John Collier¬ 
like brevity, magic and ending zingers. In 
"Sweet Forest Maid," a capable woman 
leaves an empty life to search out a Woods 
Woman seen a photograph. Robot toys fight 
obsolescence on Christmas Eve in "War 
Beneath the Tree," a story that produces a 
shiver of "Uh-oh..." 

One of my most uncomfortable moments 
of recent fiction reading came as the charac¬ 
ter in "The Headless Man" tries to seduce a 
woman without revealing that his head is a 
strap-on prosthesis. 

Gene Wolfe can't be said to write hard 
science fiction, but some of his strongest 
work is "firm" science fiction. Examples are 
stories in this collection such as "The 
HORARS of War," "All the Hues of Hell," 
"When I Was Ming the Merciless," (I love that 
title) and "Silhouette." This last is a novella 
that I avoided at its original appearance in 
1975 because I was avoiding Wolfe's work 
generally. I have heard nothing about it 
since, but it’s a good example of his manner 
of gradually unveiling the true story he is 
telling. This story also contains another 
example of Wolfe's offbeat starships. 

This is an good collection for careful 
readers who like magic in their prose. 



WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, VOLUME I: 
ALTERNATE EMPIRES edited by Gregory 
Benford & Martin H. Greenberg (Bantam 
Spectra, 1989, 291 pp., $4.50, ISBN: 0-553- 
27845-2) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

For all they often shun future time-set¬ 
tings, alternate world stories remain a fertile 
source of ideas for science fiction, allowing 
an extremely varied range of background as 
they explore various historical phases of our 
past. Not that the stories written for this 
book take place in very exotic locales: given 


the task to describe a major change in our 
world wrought by the failure of a single 
event, all of them chose either the last 
hundred years of American history or biblical 
events for their turning points. The former 
often dealing with politics, the latter with 
religion, although of course the point is that 
the two are intertwined. 

The stories I liked least ("Leapfrog" by 
James P. Hogan and "The Return of William 
Proxmire" by Larry Niven) concentrated on 
the American space program, bordering on 
the anecdotal (with Niven showing more wit). 
"Remaking History," by Kim Stanley Robin¬ 
son, packs much more thought into a similar 
wordage: having an alternate time-stream 
relying on a single change necessarily slants 
things toward the Great Men theory of histo¬ 
ry, and Robinson uses the story to challenge 
the assumption—in parallel to a discussion of 
the role of heroes/stars in film, against a 
background of dramatic action both actual 
and within the movie being shot. A com¬ 
pletely satisfying work. 

George Alec Effinger’s contribution, 
■Everything But Honor," takes the quite dif¬ 
ferent form of a frantic time-travel story with 
several parallel worlds in balance, packed 
with research and perverse imagination. His 
1988 story "Schrodinger’s Kitten," built 
around the same general theme, may have 
been stronger on character study but did not 
match the idea-density of this one. 

Wider, more adventurous deviations 
from our time stream are achieved by 
moving the key event back into ancient 
times—thus moving the action to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and reminding us of the classical 
education which intersects so seldom with 
SF. One striking feature of the alterations 
wrought by Anderson, Pohl and Silverberg is 
the removal of the dominant Judeo-Christian 
influence on the Western world, resulting in 
more tolerant, sometimes more advanced 
civilizations. Silverberg's story is short and 
powerful, turning the emotional impact of 
space disaster into martyrdom; "Waiting for 
the Olympians," by Pohl, gives us a humor¬ 
ous, wonderfully worked-out glimpse of the 
life of a sci-rom hack in a world still under 
Roman domination. 

Good or excellent stories by Turtledove, 
Benford, Morrow, Malzberg, and Fowler, 
round out what promises to be the best 
original anthology this year. 


REDSHIFT RENDEVOUS by John E. Stith 

(Ace, 1990, 250pp., $3.50) 

Reviewed by Dean R. Lambe 

True science fiction, contrary to editors’ 
claims and publisher’s profits, is very rare. 
By true SF, of course, I mean those stories 
that—like the little man upon the stair—simply 
aren't "there" without their science, their fic- 
tive science. When an author creates a new 
fiction, then, a new universe where basic 
laws are not those we know, and follows 
through with the implications of that gim¬ 
mick, attention should be paid. Stith has 
given us hyperspace where lightspeed is a 
tad over 22 miles per hour, and levels of 
reality where characters literally see them¬ 
selves coming and going. Attention must be 
paid. 

Jason Kraft, First Officer aboard the 
spherical, multilayered hyperspace vessel 
Redshift, catches Jenni Sonders in the act of 
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high-gravity suicide. Two days later, Jenni 
seemingly succeeds in her second try, but 
Kraft—and passenger Tara Pesek Cline—isn't 
sure Jenni’s death was by her own hand. 
Then a crewman disappears, and Kraft dons 
a hyperspace jumpsuit to search the hull. 
Overcome by knockout gas when he reen¬ 
ters Redshift, Kraft recovers to the horror of a 
ship hijacking. While he kills six of the 
blackclad invaders, Kraft misses the Judas 
among 200 passengers, and is captured by 
Tara's evil husband, Wade. 

The plot takes another turn, for Wade and 
his remaining cohorts plan a daring robbery 
of Xanahalla, an incredibly rich but hidden 
religious retreat. Via threats to Tara and the 
other passengers and crew, Kraft is forced to 
use the unique properties of hyperspace 
synchronicity to place the hijackers at the 
secret treasure location, the massive Tower 
of Worship which only Tara has previously 
visited. Unfortunately, the good religious 
folk of Xanahalla have their down side, and 
the heist goes wrong in ways that revitalize 
Kraft’s worst childhood fears. 

Despite the author’s appendices, figures 
and tables added for elastic in my disbelief 
suspenders, my pants kept falling down. 
Some ot the physics is relatively pure, but 
the tale lacks the real G.U.T.s necessary to 
keep all the quantum bits in place. Even 
their “lifebelts'' don’t provide the necessary 
vitality to most of the characters, and the 
space in the middle of the ship isn't the only 
thing conveniently warped. Creative and 
ambitious is concept though it may be, the 
novel left me with a sense of wander. 



PHILIP K. DICK: IN HIS OWN WORDS by 
Gregg Rickman (Fragments West/The 
Valentine Press, 1988, 250 pp„ $9.95, ISBN 
0-916063-01-1) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

This book is eerie. In it, as Philip K. Dick 
approached a Beethoven-like "Period 4" in 
his career, somehow he knew he was 
doomed. There was almost desperate 
predestination, in many of the things he said 
to Gregg Rickman, in this collection of inter¬ 
views conducted less than a year before 
Dick’s death in 1982. 

In a letter on June 26, 1981, Dick wrote to 
Rickman, "... I want to see you define me 
and my role in writing, my limitations and my 
contributions, what I did that was original, 
where I failed, where I succeeded, what I 
cared about, what mattered to me. One day 
I'll be gone and you'll be there writing away 
and how I’m remembered and thought of will 


(I am convinced) depend to a great degree 
on how you specifically see me....“ 

Death and dying, spiritual rebirth, the 
spiritual death of people and their transfor¬ 
mations into machines, the inevitability of 
entropy, and a way to overcome it occupied 
all of Dick's writing in the 1980's. But despite 
final commercial success, Dick’s personal 
life was a shambles. There was poverty, 
many divorces, entanglements with legal 
and religious organizations, the baffling 
Exegesis and the "pink beam", thoughts 
about his last and greatest novel, The 
Transmigration of Timothy Archer, and 
one that may or may not have been 
written—Dick developed most books in his 
head before writing them on paper—called 
The Owl in Daylight, and his pleasure over 
the "sight stimulation of my brain" that was 
revealed as the movie Blade Runner. (Dick 
was ecstatic about the movie, despite every 
other report—it captured the milieu of most of 
Dick’s writing, of an L.A. and a planet wind¬ 
ing down to hell, and characters such as 
Rachel Rosen and Pris). This is a rowdy, 
dandy book, disjointed and full of enough 
typos to run water through, but it is strength¬ 
ened by Phil’s honesty, sincerity and veraci¬ 
ty- 


THE ABYSS by Orson Scott Card (Pocket 
Books, 1989, 363pp., $4.50, ISBN: 0-671- 
67625-3) 

Reviewed by Anthony Trull 

Orson Scott Card is an important writer in 
the prime of his career, a beacon of intellec¬ 
tual and artistic integrity—I said to myself and 
anyone who would listen—so what the hell is 
he doing writing a novelization? Can we 
depend on no one any more? 

Well, as it turns out, we can depend on 
Orson Scott Card. 

At the Worldcon last year, Scott did a 
presentation called "500 Ideas in an Hour." 
In the course of molding ideas from the 
audience, he speculated on undersea crea¬ 
tures who were environmentally required to 
communicate by taste. What would humani¬ 
ty mean to them? How would they interpret 
pollution? Could humans ever communicate 
with such beings? At the time I thought this 
was a great idea and I wondered if Card 
would write a story about it. 

He was already writing that story. 

In his afterword, he quotes himself in a 
book review from F&SF, "Can a novelization 
ever be a really good novel in novelistic 
terms?" He speculates that it might be 
possible if the filmmaker would bring the 
novelist “into his confidence and make him a 
collaborator." This curiousity plus a good 
script plus his respect for director and 
screenplay writer James Cameron convinced 
him to try the novelization. 

The story unfolds in the Caribbean, on 
the ocean floor near the Cayman Trench. A 
mysterious underwater object causes an 
American nuclear submarine to crash. Navy 
SEALs join the crew of an underwater drilling 
rig named Deepcore in what is ostensibly an 
effort to rescue survivors. This rescue effort 
becomes an international incident and 
seems to be drawing the United States and 
the Soviet Union into war. Cut off from the 
surface, the crewmembers and the SEAL 
team find themselves dangerously at odds. 
Meanwhile, a civilization of deep sea dwell¬ 


ers, "the builders", becomes aware of the 
humans and aware of the effects of their own 
actions. Then Hurricane Frederick wreaks 
havoc with the surface ships while all hell is 
breaking loose on the ocean floor. 

Card’s novelization provides a fuller 
explanation of many scenes than is possible 
in a movie. He provides the subtext of 
conversations, illuminating characters who 
could have been stock figures but which 
here become something more. He provides 
a complicated picture of the builder culture 
that there was simply no way to provide in 
the movie (and I would be interested to know 
who fleshed out the builder society: Card or 
Cameron?) He contributes another layer to 
the story of Bud and Lindsey, the film’s 
protagonists. 

Although seemingly written in omniscient 
third person, there are early passages in first 
person narration. Sloppiness? Cuteness? 
No, it doesn't become clear until the end, but 
these sections are deliberate and necessary 
to making the book whole. 

In what seems to be a Card characteristic, 
the novel contains pivotal scenes from the 
childhoods of each of the three major char¬ 
acters, scenes that do not appear in the 
movie. Cameron gave these chapters to the 
actors who played these characters to help 
them prepare, thus coming close to movie 
and novelization as collaboration. 

This is a good novel, but it will be seen as 
minor Card because it doesn’t have the 
quality of myth that so much of Card’s better 
work possesses. 


SYNERGY, Vol. 4, ed. by George Zebrow- 

ski (HarvesVHBJ, 262 pp„ $8.95, ISBN 0-15- 
687703-1) 

Reviewed by Andrew Andrews 

It has been a long time—too long—since 
writers such as James Gunn and Chad 
Oliver graced the pages of an original an¬ 
thology with some original fiction. But 
thanks to the efforts of Zebrowski, they’re 
here—with energy unmatched in many short 
works previously. 

"The End-Of-The-World Ball" by James 
Gunn treats with dismay the subject: what of 
a bruised earth, with uncaring inhabitants, at 
the brink of an unspecified worldwide disas¬ 
ter, and what will happen on the last day? 
There is anger here; deserved spite for all 
that we have left to waste. "Old Four-Eyes" 
by Chad Oliver hits us with the dilemma: will 
how we treat the animals of our own planet 
determine how aliens judge us? "Oort 
Cloud" by Robert Reed talks about heroism 
in the area in the outermost reaches of our 
solar system, in the material which harbors 
our comets. "Passages" by Michael Cassutt 
reverses the theme: who cares about immor¬ 
tality if you’ve thought, created, invented, 
experienced, and done all that you wanted? 
Why not speed up the aging process, and 
accelerate the inevitable, to find out what it’s 
really all about? 

There are several other notable works: 
"The Final Dream" by Daniel Pearlman, The 
Farmer on the Wall* by Marc Laidlaw, 
"Chimera" by Jayge Carr, as well as a poem, 
"Antenna" by Andrew Joron and an exciting 
work of commentary by Pamela Sargent, "In 
the Tradition Of: An Immodest Proposal 
Revisited." 

This collection is towering and an inspira- 
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tion for those tired of the "best of’s." 


MONKEY STATION By Ardath Mayhar and 
Ron Fortier (TSR, 1989, 311 pp., $3.95, 
ISBN 0-88038-743-2) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

I should say at the beginning that I am 
partial to hopeful, civilization-ends-but-a- 
handful-are-left-who'll-start-over-right tales. 
Lucifer’s Hammer, The Stand, and Alas, 
Babylon are good examples, and like these, 
Monkey Station is readable and thought- 
provoking, but it somehow fails to rise above 
the cliches—a virus that kills off most of the 
population and causes mutations in some 
survivors, apes evolving into speaking, think¬ 
ing creatures. 

Eric Littlefield is the likeable hero of the 
story. The University of Texas student is 
flown into the Amazon to spend the summer 
with his parents who are running genetic 
manipulation experiments on several ape 
species. A group of macaque are showing 
the most signs of change among the apes, 
but there are changes taking place back 
home that are the real focus of the story. 

From a lab in Atlanta a virus has been let 
loose, spread to all continents by a group of 
exposed stewardesses. The residents of the 
monkey station are not untouched by the 
plague that has decimated the world, but 
most of them survive with treatment combin¬ 
ing antibiotics and local herbs. Unfortunate¬ 
ly they don't get this message, or the herbs, 
out to the rest of the world. 

The message of the book is that every¬ 
one—Macaque, Anglos, and Indios—must 
work together to survive and rebuild. Good 
story; good message, but the collaborators 
weren't always in agreement on how to 
present it, I think. 

Take Alberto Gunter. So obviously a vil- 
lain-to-be, the authors delighted me by turn¬ 
ing him into a hero. Then they dropped him. 

Juli, too. The daughter of Eric and the 
Indio, Tasla, she is groomed by one of the 
authors, perhaps, to succeed her father as 
chief, then killed off before him when the 
next author takes his turn at a chapter? I can 
only surmise. 

I enjoyed the book, and forewarned of the 
flaws, I'd still choose to read it. But I told 
you, I’m partial to this type of tale. 


THE CITY, NOT LONG AFTER by Pat 
Murphy (Doubleday, 1989, 244pp.,$17.95, 
ISBN: 0-385-24925-X) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

This novel shares its setting with the 
older short story ‘Art in the War Zone": a 
plague has dramatically reduced Earth’s 
population, and the city of San Francisco is 
now only inhabited by a few hundred artists 
who form an anarchistic community, defend¬ 
ing its existence against outside muscle by 
unconventional means. An apt metaphor for 
the intellectual functions of cities in general, 
and of San Francisco in particular—an eccen¬ 
tric among American cities which I find to be 
particularly congenial. 

Back in inner California, the San Joa¬ 
quin valley offers a traditional survivalist 
background of small agricultural (not to say 
hayseed) communities which live in peaceful 
if restricted commerce until a man, General 


"Fourstar" miles comes with a A Plan: recreat¬ 
ing America through military might. This is 
where The Young Woman comes from, a girl 
who lived alone with her mother who never 
named her (because an angel promised to 
do it—this fantastic intrusion into the book will 
later prove intrinsic to it, as it should). The 
young woman flees to San Francisco, where 
she becomes herself—Jax—and helps the 
artists with their resistance efforts. 

Long and delightful expository pas¬ 
sages portray the various San Francisco 
characters, their artistic endeavors, and their 
backgrounds. Most of them use the desert¬ 
ed streets for their canvas, and the city 
progressively becomes their collective work, 
something like a living being which defends 
itself. Once we get into the action—Fourstar’s 
invasion of the city—the topic of the novel 
becomes a debate between Jax and the city 
de facto resistance leader, Danny boy, about 
the appropriateness of the non-violent 
choice made by the artists. She has seen 
Fourstar's crimes up close, he trusts certain 
general principles. 

Non-violence does not come easy, and 
the book is.ambiguous enough to do the 
subject justice. Moral dilemmas are not 
avoided, although they present themselves 
in the refined form of classical tragedy. 
Murphy is not aiming at gritty realism, and rf 
we can accept (at some level) the idea of 
artists holding off a brutal but badly-trained 
army, we can also integrate the fantastic 
elements into the whole picture of the book, 
even though they are not couched in the 
traditional SF science sounding lingo 
(mutants and time machines, to name but 
two examples). What makes the book out¬ 
standing is its writing: lively and diverse 
characters; clear, clean and restful prose, 
never a word too many, no repetitions or 
easy cliches either. Highly recommended. 


NIGHTSIDE CITY by Lawrence Watt-Evans 

(Del Rey/Ballantine, 1989, 227pp., $3.95, 
ISBN: 0-345-39544-5) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

This novel builds its plot on an intriguing 
premis: a city built in a crater on the perpet¬ 
ually dark side of Epimetheus is discovered 
to be slowly rotating toward daylight. When 
daylight reaches the city proper, the resi¬ 
dents will have to abandon the city. Why 
then, is someone buying up real estate on 
the lip of the crater where sunlight will strike 
first? So far, so good. Squatters hire a third 
rate, two bit investigator, Carlisle Hsing, to 
find out who is responsible for kicking them 
out of abandoned buildings at the crater's 
edge. Nightside City is a seedy, gambling 
community among other things. As such, 
thugs and creeps interfere with Hsing's 
attempts to piece the puzzle together. I am 
reminded of When Gravity Fails for vague 
similarities in set and character. Whereas 
Effinger never allows the pace to slow, I 
waited for the pace to pick up in Nightside 
City. 

This is Mr. Watt-Evans’ twelfth book, but 
the first of his that I have read. The story of a 
hard-boiled detective who survives her own 
blunders in a plot which revolves around a 
petty con game did not excite me. The story 
seems to be an after thought ("epimetheus" 
means after thought in Greek) for a place 
and an idea. 


PRENTICE ALVIN by Orson Scott Card 

(Tor, 1989, 342 pp., $17.95, ISBN 0-312- 
93141-7) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

Time has come for young Alvin to learn 
a trade, and earn himself a name, in Card’s 
alternate America where trade names (Smith, 
Planter, Dowser...) are used in place of 
family names. This takes him back to Hat- 
rack River, place of his birth and home of 
Peggy, the torch girl who has seen his future 
and watched over him for years from afar. 
We follow her too as she runs away and 
learns the ways of the civilized East; the 
inevitable reunion of the two will be the main 
topic of the book. 

Meanwhile Alvin learns to be a Smith, 
but knows he has to become a Maker, 
without knowing what a Maker is or does. 
We, however, can guess easily enough: 
either from Card’s well-known Christian 
viewpoint, or from the descriptions of the 
Unmaker (sometimes called "Angel of Light", 
aka Lucifer), it is clear that Alvin is a Mes¬ 
sianic figure. Ldss of a superman than in 
some others of Card's works, since he can 
fall to the sins of pride and anger. Still, he 
shows his power in one of the best scenes of 
the book (p. 291), a magical baptism where 
he takes the boy Arthur Stuart under the 
water to change the DNA code in every cell 
of his body. "A good maker is part of what 
he makes", the novel insists, and indeed 
Alvin introduces part of his own genetic code 
into Arthur, remaking him in his own image. 

In his own image, but keeping him the 
way people see him: Black. To save him 
from the slave-hunters by making him white 
would be betraying the Emancipationist 
ideal which Alvin and his companions are 
fighting for. As the previous volume in the 
The Tales of Alvin Maker explored the 
plight of the American Indians, this one deals 
with the fight of the good, but sometimes 
prejudiced, people of Hatrack river against 
the slavers of Appalachee farther south. 

The Indians, however, were central to 
Red Prophet—a variation on the story of the 
taking over of the land by the White immi¬ 
grants; Prentice Alvin suffers from the lack 
of a clear focus, with Arthur Stuart, Alvin 
himself and Peggy all vying for attention, 
and we find none of the terminally evil vil¬ 
lains Card crafted in the previous book 
(Cavil Planter, a wicked mirror image of the 
Joseph Smith depicted in Saints, Card’s 
novel about the early Latter Day Saints, 
makes a feeble attempt at the role). Only the 
fate of a child helped by something very 
close to our own universe's Underground 
Railroad is at stake here, not the fate of 
nations; Alvin may be making, but not Histo¬ 
ry- 

Altogether then, a book suffering from 
middle-of-a-series lull, for the lack of conclu¬ 
sion makes it clear Alvin will go on a’making 
for several volumes yet. With dramatic inter¬ 
est on the wane, I started being irritated by 
Card’s folksy dialect. Keep those word 
processor keys rightly a’clattering, yessir. 
Fine and good for dialogue or even inner 
reflections, but some narration would benefit 
from being written in straight prose, and the 
better parts of the book are those where this 
background hillbilly speech is interspersed 
with something else: Peggy's too educated, 
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stilted English, or the powerful shortcuts 
performed by the African-born slave girl in 
‘Runaway (a chapter of the novel, published 
as a story in Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction 
Magazine, June, 1987). 



HOT BLOOD, edited by Jeff Gelb and Lonn 
Friend (Pocket, 1989, 302pp., $3.95) 
Reviewed by E. R. Stewart 

This anthology’s subtitled Tales of 
Provocative Horror, which is meant to hint 
that sex is involved. If only more of it were. 
In the two dozen stories assembled here, the 
carnal and carnivorous mingle in ways both 
creative and banal, but eyebrows will be 
about all that rise in response to the lurid 
aspects of the tales. 

Perhaps the funniest is a bluntly-titled 
zinger from Robert R. McCammon, “The 
Thang." It’s the tale of one man’s inferiority 
complex, combining Voodoo with a neat 
reversal of prejudices as a man seeks size 
only to gain it in superabundance, much to a 
certain Voodoo lady’s sly delight. The 
story’s comedy reveals unsettling truths, and 
the conversational tone of the writing makes 
it read like a tall tale well told. 

“Footsteps" by Harlan Ellison considers 
vampires and werewolves in a poetic, 
symbolic manner, while Ray Garton’s 
“Punishments" is perhaps the most realistic 
and chilling tale in the book, dealing graphi¬ 
cally with a boy’s devastation by a depraved 
woman and the boy’s subsequent seduction 
into sadism. It’s a story for neither the 
squeamish nor the naive. 

Lisa Tuttle disappoints the most with a 
thoroughly predictable and pedestrian exer¬ 
cise in telegraphy called “Bug House" which 
came, surprisingly, from Ed Ferman's 
Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. 

Not all of the tales are reprints. In fact, 
ten are original to this anthology, and the 
others are gathered from such a wide range 
of sources that the book does not read like a 
conjuring of familiars. All the stories but one, 
Richard Matheson’s "The Likeness of Julie" 
from a 1962 collection entitled Alone at 
Night, appeared first in the late 1980's. 

Among the stand-outs is the late Theo¬ 
dore Sturgeon’s quiet but deadly "Ven¬ 
geance Is," concerning a horrible disease 
and a sin of omission, and the witty rewrite, 
"They’re Coming For You" by Les Daniels, in 
which the style's charm adds lift to the plot's 
cliches as a man murders his unfaithful wife 
and her lover to no avail. 


The other participants in this attemplted 
orgy are Graham Masterton, F. Paul Wilson, 
Richard Christian Matheson, Chet William¬ 
son, Mick Garris, Ramsey Campbell, J. N. 
Williamson, Michael Garrett, Mike Newton, 
Gary Brandner, Dennis Etchison, John Skipp 
and Craig Spector, Rex Miller, Robert Bloch, 
Steve Rasnic Tern, Jeff Gelb, and David J. 
Schow. 

Richard Newton’s cover art, depicting a 
painting of a voluptuous woman whose eyes 
have been peeled back to reveal a reptilian 
monster lurking behind the canvas, strikes 
the right balance between titillation and 
horror precisely because it mirrors so many 
romance novel covers. Imagine purple 
prose of both the eerie and erotic sort and 
you’ll just about have this book's contents 
parsed. Biographical sketches of the writers 
are a welcome addition to this book's pro¬ 
duction values; too few anthologies bother 
any more. 

As an evening’s diversion, this book 
delivers. Just don't get serious about it, 
because it's not the kind of book to bring 
home to mother. 

Unless you're Norman Bates, perhaps. 


PRINCE OF THE BLOOD by Raymond E. 
Feist (Foundation Books/Doubleday, 1989, 
$18.95, ISBN: 0-385-23624-7) 

Reviewed by Sharon E. Martin 

Midkemia, the world of Feist’s The Rift- 
war Saga, is the setting for this galloping 
tale of sword play and court intrigue. It 
contains all the ingredients of fantasy adven¬ 
ture-lusty nobles, beautiful court ladies, 
danger, and magic—with 
an alien planet thrown in. 

Alien, maybe. For all its 
two moons, the races of 
Midkemia sure remind one 
of the races of Earth. 

The redheaded twin 
princes, Boric and Erland, 
are the future rulers of the 
Kingdom of Isles. The 
physical attributes of the 
princes and of their king¬ 
dom and of the names and 
ranks of the courtiers, 

James and William and 
Locklear, dukes, lieuten¬ 
ants, and barons, mirror 
those of Great Britain. 

Boric and Erland are 
sent on a diplomatic 
mission to the kingdom of 
Kesh, a mission wrought 
with all manner of dan¬ 
gers, for someone seeks to 
assassinate the future king 
and his brother, someone 
who would benefit from a 
war between the Kingdom 
of Isles and Kesh. 

Kesh could be ancient 
Egypt or Babylon, though I 
favor the latter. And the 
twins must cross a desert 
peopled with nomads and 
caravaners. 

In their travels they 
confront mercenaries that 
resemble Roman soldiers, 
a swarthy people whose 
women must cover their 


faces, and black-skinned people whose 
women are property. And in the desert they 
meet a yellow-skinned stranger whose antics 
remind one of kung-fu. This stranger even 
has a magic powder that explodes. 

If you are looking for alien creatures and 
alien intrigues, you probably won’t care for 
this story. If you enjoy well-plotted, quickly- 
moving adventure, however, and don’t mind 
an Earth-mirror setting, this book should fit 
you beautifully. 

THE INVISIBLE COMPANY by Scott 
Russell Sanders (TOR, 1989, 313pp., $3.95, 
ISBN: 0-812-55382-9) 

Reviewed by Jeremiah Patrick Reilly 

Sanders has written a novel built upon 
traditional themes, immortality and boredom, 
money and greed, and created a fresh story. 
Powerful and wealthy men and women 
achieve immortality at the cost of excitement. 
They are bored. So, they create Paradise 
Island for their amusement. Professor Leon 
Ash once received a favor, expensive 
medical care to save his life, on the promise 
he would take a trip without questions, when 
asked. His promise is recalled and he is 
asked to visit Paradise Island. The story 
contains no surprises. 

The telling is rather good and suspense¬ 
ful. Ash and Kate, the woman with whom he 
becomes involved, are characters with depth 
and history. They act real, make unpredict¬ 
able decisions, and show a compassion 
lacking in cardboard characters. I would like 
to see Sanders work with a more original 
plot. I think the results would be quite 
good.* 
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Send all letters of comment to: Thrust Publi¬ 
cations, 8217 Lang port Terrace, Gaithers¬ 
burg, Maryland 20877 USA. Deadline for 
letters for publication in QUANTUM 36 is 
January 31, 1990. 


Katherine Eliska Kimbriel 
1065 Barbara Ann Drive 
Hurst, TX 76053 

I've been intending to send THRUST a 
note for a long time. But the moment of 
comment/indignant rage passes, and I 
continue working on my novels. THRUST is 
the only magazine I receive that 1 read cover 
to cover, and one of the few things I will 
immediately set aside work to enjoy. 

Of course ‘enjoy" in this case can mean 
enjoy, or think about, or get mad at—but 
rarely does an article leave me cold. Your 
interviews, the varied commentaries on the 
state and intentions of SF/Fantasy/Horror, 
the excellent variety of reviewers—all these 
things add up to a magazine well worth 
buying. I constantly push THRUST on 
people ("push" because when I am referring 
to a THRUST article in conversation, I 
become momentarily unhinged when people 
say ‘What? What?" several times....) 

One of the first things that hooked me 
on THRUST was your ensemble of reviewers. 
Your own thoughtful balance, Dean Ing's 
hard SF expertise, Ardath Mayhar’s empathy, 
and especially Eugene Lin's talent for talking 
me into books—marvelous! Lin has the abili¬ 
ty to analyze a book, to tell me where its 
strengths and weaknesses are...and, despite 
sometimes major flaws, give me a reason to 
seek out the author. That, to me, is literary 
criticism at its best. THRUST is perhaps the 
only magazine that still has reviews that 
encourage me to seek out unseen books. 

I appreciate THRUST' s balance (that 
word again...)—there is room for a hymn to 
hero-worship of Heinlein and his works, and 
a detailed dissection of the same in the next 
letters column. Everyone feels strongly 
about something—but at least we're all read¬ 
ing the opposite point of view. Whether we 
all understand the opposite point of view is 
another thing entirely; I'm encouraged that 
we are still reading one another. There's too 
much polarization going on among specula¬ 
tive fiction writers. It’s counter-productive. 

Wishing you many years of publish¬ 
ing—and that Hugo next time! 

[Thank you ever so much for your letter. It’s 
always a good feeling to find a reader who 
understands so well what we’ve been trying 
to do with this magazine. We work hard to 
keep the magazine a forum for all points of 
view, not just another journal of ‘politically- 
correcP thought. -DDF] 


Avedon Carol 
144 Plashet Grove 
East Ham 

London E6 1AB, UK 

I was entertained by Orson Scott Card's 
letter [in THRUST 34], and by his analogy 
with the abortion argument, "...what the pro- 
choicers miss is the fact that anti-abortionists 
honestly believe that fetuses are close 
enough to being human beings that killing 
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them is as monstrous as killing children." 
Sigh. Actually, we understand that just 
fine—at least I do. What we also understand 
is that the "close enough to being human 
beings" argument only works if you are talk¬ 
ing about incubating them in machines. 
You're talking about incubating them in 
unwilling people, although, having spoken 
to a number of anti-choice types, I know that 
quite a lot of them don’t consider women to 
be "close enough to being human beings" 
for that to matter. 

Once you truly comprehend that pregnant 
women are human beings, you realize that 
forced pregnancy is indistinguishable from 
slavery. 

Once you start granting fetuses the right 
to use other people’s organs against their 
will, where does it stop? How soon does the 
state have the right to extend that sovereign¬ 
ty to others—say, we have this woman who 
died, but the fetus is still alive and might 
survive if we transplant it into another 
woman, and you happen to be handy, so 
whether you like it or not, we're performing 
surgery now. Zap, you’re pregnant. Or: 
Hey, I need your kidney or I'm going to die, 
and I have this court order, so I can just take 
it without your consent. 

Oh, yes, I know there are people whose 
views are somewhat less corrupted than that. 
But I also find that the people who recognize 
the humanity of the woman to any degree 
also tend to want to make exceptions for 
things like rape, because in this instance, at 
least, they recognize that a serious hardship 
is involved, or they find the pregnant woman 
"blameless" from getting herself into the 
situation of getting pregnant. All of which is 
only superficially compassionate. After all, 
women don’t get abortions unless they 
expect the consequences to be pretty horri¬ 


ble, and rape is hardly the only thing that 
can create those consequences. Aside from 
which, one begins to see how much judg- 
mentalism against the pregnant woman is 
really involved in the argument when these 
lists of exceptions keep coming up—if fetuses 
are people, they are people whether their 
fathers were rapists, were also their grandfa¬ 
thers, or anything else. 

Anyway, we already know that anti-choic- 
ers are perfectly willing to become "revolu¬ 
tionary and violent," thanks. They harass us, 
blow us up, and also make remarks which 
seem so morally monstrous, so callous and 
insensitive, that we aren’t so convinced of 
their respect for human life, either. Imagine 
referring to unwanted pregnancy as "an 
inconvenience"! Imagine demanding that 
women endure nine months of a pregnancy 
they are terrified to undergo, and then casu¬ 
ally telling them to give the kid up for adop¬ 
tion, as if it was nothing but a bit of surplus 
crop growth. "Oh, I have an extra ear of corn 
here—you know anyone who wants it?" 
Yeah, they think fetuses are people. Right. 
You bet. 

When I first started doing pregnancy 
counseling, people would simply ask for 
abortion referrals after a positive result, and 
ask what the procedure entailed. But after a 
few years, as the anti-choice movement 
started to get going, I used to get a new kind 
of patient. Up to a point, the session would 
be the same—same nervousness, same 
questions, all the way up to the end, and 
then they'd linger a bit and, finally, blurt out 
their confession: "I've marched against 
abortion!" And you’d have to try to mumble 
something neutral, and then they’d say what 
is probably the bottom line where most of 
those anti-choice people are concerned: "I 
didn't realize it could happen to me." Right. 
It doesn't happen to people. 


John Shirley 
1217 Park Avenue 
Alameda, CA 94501 

Your reply to my letter in THRUST 34 is 
one I can’t take lying down. I have to reply 
to the reply. 

First of all, you claim that the "scientific 
evidence that Alar presents any human 
carcinogenicity risk is weak." I cannot agree. 
The EPA is a fairly conservative 
outfit—compared to, say, Greenpeace—and it 
is very concerned indeed about the cancer 
risk in Alar. Indeed, the evidence is quite 
open to debate, and a great many respect¬ 
able scientists would disagree with you. I 
am surprised, to speak bluntly, that this is 
your take on the issue, since, if I understand 
properly, your day job is as a sort of consult¬ 
ant-chemist to the chemicals industry—it’s my 
impression your job is, ultimately, to be a 
kind of environmental apologist for industry. 
I have no doubt you are sincere, but I feel 
that your convictions probably arise from a 
bias you are not even consciously aware of. 
You're part of that industry, you naturally see 
it from the industry’s point of view. As long 
as industry insiders continue to react that 
way, we'll have pollution in our environment 
and artificial toxicity in our food. 

The chemical industry happens to be 
saying the same thing you are about 
Alar—that we are losing our common sense 
to hysteria. They feel we ought to trust their 
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evaluation of the hazards. Trust these 
people? The same industry has taken some 
inarguably dangerous pesticides, which 
were banned in this country, and sold them 
overseas—or even as nearby as Mexico. 
Much of our fruit is imported from Mexico, 
and is contaminated with chemicals banned 
in this country. Your pals know these pesti¬ 
cides are dangerous—and yet they hawk 
them like Ivory Soap in the Third World. 
Does that sound ethical to you? Selling a 
poison here to unsuspecting consumers 
overseas? (Investigation has shown that 
most of the buyers are not aware of the fact 
that these are pesticides banned in the 
USA.) And, indirectly, the chemicals industry 
sells it to us, since in the end we consume it 
here. They do this knowing quite well what 
they’re doing—and yet we’re supposed to 
trust their judgment? 

You live in a landlocked state, Doug. 
Here in California, numerous beaches up 
and down the coast are posted with signs 
warning about contaminated fish. It's fish 
contaminated with pesticide run-off—much of 
it is from U.S.-banned pesticides we’ve 
exported to other countries, getting back to 
us, like karma, in the fish who’ve been feed¬ 
ing down the coast. This stuff isn’t just 
carcinogenic. It can cause brain damage, 
kidney damage, liver damage. Speaking of 
common sense, common sense should have 
told people that if we run thousands of tons 
of banned toxins into the liquid, ever-shifting 
environment, some of it’s going to wash 
back our way. 

I don't eat fish anymore. And I like fish. 

Look what these people have already 
done to our food chain, to our 
environment—and we’re supposed to trust 
their judgment on the safety of Alar? Yeah, 
right. You bet. 

Hypothetically, let’s suppose that the 
evidence for the risk presented by Alar is 
weak. So what! Alar is a wild card. All such 
chemicals and all such pesticides are wild 
cards. They are biological X factors. We 
don't know how dangerous they are in the 
long run. Just as we didn’t know what thali¬ 
domide could do to expectant mothers—but 
we gave out heaps of it anyway. Doug, Alar 
is something that helps keep apples red and 
maybe preserves them in other ways a little. 
It helps maximize the profits of outfits like 
Safeway. We don't need it. In fact, Doug, 
Alar is bullshit. Apples were better before 
they started to breed them for long-term 
storage and before they started to cosmeti- 
cize them. The number one consumer 
complaint in stores is that the produce tastes 
bland—because it is not vine/tree-ripened, 
and because it's bred to prevent bruising in 
transport. The whole concept of Alar is a 
stupid adjunct to this kind of consumer rip- 
off. There’s more and more evidence show¬ 
ing that there are ways to raise produce 
without pesticides, ways that produce a 
good or even better crop yield. And in the 
long run, pesticides will cost us all more 
money than they'll save us. Because the 
environmental repercussions are proving to 
be hellishly expensive. We don’t need this 
stuff-so why risk our children? Why use our 
population as guinea pigs? Nuclear power 
is dangerous but you might make an argu¬ 
ment, at least, that it is something we need. 
But Alar? Pesticides? We don’t need them, 
and to risk our children and our children’s 
future— even if it’s a small risk—just to fatten 


someone’s wallet... 

Doug, it's unethical. 

Pesticides don't just toxify people—they 
toxify the biosphere. Pesticide run-off is 
another X factor, another wild card we don’t 
need. 

The only people who need pesticides, 
and chemicals like Alar, are the people who 
make them. 

[My real-life career has nothing to do with the 
agricultural chemical or food industries, so I 
have no axe to grind about Alar on 
apples—but I do work to help the household 
chemical industry try and keep its nose 
clean, from a product safety and environ¬ 
mental effects point of view, and have to deal 
with similar toxicological issues. It’s a moot 
point now, though, as Alar is out the door. It 
is likely that the only real effect will be that 
really nice looking and good tasteing apples 
(remember, Alar helps them stay on the tree 
longer and ripen there, not in cold storage) 
will be a little rarer, and a little more expen¬ 
sive. The long term effect will not be so 
much profits lost to any given industry as 
simply higher prices for food. It won't matter 
to you and me, John—we can afford to buy as 
many as we want. Some are not at the 
moment so fortunate. Maryland, by the way, 
is far from being landlocked—it not only 
borders the Atlantic Ocean, but is home to 
the Chesapeake Bay, one of the world's 
largest and most environmentally fragile 
estuaries. One does not have to live in Cali¬ 
fornia to be concerned about the environ¬ 
ment. -DDF] 


Michael A. Gunderloy 
6 Arizona Avenue 
Rensselaer, NY 12144 

John Shirley might like to know that Vic 
Koman is both a libertarian and an anarchist; 
indeed, “libertarian 1 ' was a synonym for 
'anarchist' long before it was appropriated 
by the current political movement dedicated 
to the proposition that killing and eating the 
poor is OK so long as you pay a fair price for 
the carcasses. 

As to whether anarchy is such a fantastic 
notion'—the state does such a lousy job at 
'protecting" us from other people that it’s 
hard to see how anything could be much 
worse. Most anarchists, of course, want to 
eliminate economic as well as political power 
differences, which rather makes hash of the 
rest of Shirley’s argument. 


David Bratman 
P.O. Box 662 
Los Altos, CA 94023 

A number of items in THRUST 34 deserve 
comment. 

A Hugo nomination may not be worth 
much money commercially, but the award 
itself is evidently worth something, as one 
may observe from the way that awards 
(sometimes even awards the author never 
received) are trumpeted on book covers. 
Since you can’t get a Hugo without being 
nominated, some award-hungry folk have 
jumped to the conclusion that being nomi¬ 
nated gives them an equal chance of win¬ 
ning. Mike Glyer, in a File 770 commentary 
on the Hamilton-Beese affair, recounts an 


incident from some years ago. An author 
had gotten all his relatives to join the con¬ 
vention and nominate him. The committee 
decided to allow this, but he came in last on 
the final ballot. 

Darrell Schweitzer’s brief praise for a 
televised version of The Lion, the Witch, 
and the Wardrobe—I presume he’s referring 
to the embarrassingly clumsy BBC version, 
with Barbara Kellerman, I think it was, as an 
over-acted White Witch, and an Aslan who 
burped instead of growled—casts a slight pall 
over the rest of his filmic reviews, even 
though I agree with his implication thatSfar 
TrekJr. would be better off as a remake of 
Quark. 

Forry Ackerman, I’m sorry to say, appears 
to miss the point of those who disdain the 
term “sci-fi." There’s nothing wrong with 'sci- 
fi' as a word; indeed, it’s a very clever word, 
not least because it's so easily transmutable 
into Greek ("psi phi"). Full credit to Forry’s 
cleverness in inventing it. The problem is 
that somewhere early on the term became 
adopted as a constant (not just occasional, 
as Forry uses it) name for science fiction by 
people outside the field who knew not 
science fiction; a cognoscente’s in-joke for 
non-cognoscente. The result of ‘sci-fi* being 
used so heavily by people to whom science 
fiction meant bad monster movies was that 
"sci-fi" has come to mean bad monster 
movies. It’s also a shibboleth for detecting 
fake cognoscente. Forry may have invented 
the word, but he can’t control its meaning 
once it enters the vocabulary. 

It’s amazingly frustrating to read in your 
audio review column that one of the epi¬ 
sodes of NPR’s Curve of Wonder "just may 
have been the most effective SF audio 
dramatization I have ever heard.' And to 
make things even more agonizing, it's a 
story by my favorite author. What makes this 
so frustrating is that last year, after reading in 
Locus that Curve of Wonder would start 
broadcasting in a few weeks, I phoned both 
my local NPR stations to fix a time and day, 
and neither had ever heard of it. Now I see it 
was a success, at least in Maryland. If tapes 
ever become available, please let us know. 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 North Bell 
Chicago, IL 60645 

I’ve been meaning to write a letter of 
comment since I first started subscribing, 
and your recent hints that you’d like to hear 
from more of your readers spurred me . . . 
late, obviously, but I hope not too late to 
finally say something nice about John Shir¬ 
ley’s contributions to THRUST. 

I often wonder why such a good fiction 
writer, upon taking up the essay form, would 
more often make me wince than scream. At 
my most generous I considered him an 
elaborate ironist; at my least generous, a 
boor. That I enjoyed his "final" column for 
THRUST 33 was quite a surprise for me. Not 
merely because I agree with Shirley’s stated 
position, but because it was an informative, 
well-written essay that did not resort to the 
cheap rhetorical shots many of us picked up 
as bad habits from the worst of underground 
journalism (the best underground journalism 
was good journalism, period; many of us 
spent too much time playing at being Minis¬ 
ters of Information). When one has a valid 
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point to make, better to do it simply and 
straightforwardly. Leave the gonzo pyro¬ 
technics at the door until you need them as 
camouflage for having nothing new to say, 
or for striking the ever-popular American 
pose of "bitter, alienated youth." And I liked 
his letter in THRUST 34 as well. I hope Shir¬ 
ley returns to sing a few more swan songs. 

By the way, it wasn't fair that no one told 
Sharon Martin what Oakies were before her 
review for To The Vanishing Point saw 
print. Or was she just being clever and 
subtle? There’s been a lot of that going 
around, I’ve noticed. But really, this is the 
fiftieth anniversary year for the publication of 
The Grapes of Wrath, and the Woody 
Guthrie revival is going strong. She was 
being cute, wasn’t she? 

I think you were right to publish the 
Michael Patritch piece as you did. Mr. Pa- 
tritch is privileged to experience one of those 
rites of passage that many of the best SF 
writers experienced, and is currently denied 
to many: the right to be really bad in print (I 
don't mean just competent or mediocre; I 
mean really awful!). It may be one of those 
Lord Jim-styled spurs from which many 
writers then proceed to redeem themselves. 
If you look back in our literature, Mr. Patritch 
is in good company, and should probably 
not be disheartened if many readers couldn’t 
control their laughter while reading his arti¬ 
cle. After all, he did scoop everyone. 

It is always worth reading anything by 
Richard Geis, Marvin Kaye or Dave Lang¬ 
ford. The interviews are always interesting, 
best of them being the Walter Tevis one you 
did a few issues back. While I'm dipping 
into the past a bit, Bishop's piece on Pamela 
Sargent was an excellent discussion of an 
underrated author. 

THRUST 34 was the best issue I've seen 
so far. The interview with the late Thomas 
Scortia was excellent. I’m certain that Jessi¬ 
ca Amanda Salmonson’s knowledge of 
Tasso is indisputable, and I add my "pho- 
oey!" to hers. Her confusing P.T. Barnum 
with W.C. Fields is just a minor quibble, but 
it does bring Charles Platt's essay to mind. 
Mediocre writers often scraped by with the 
help of a good line/copy editor, a creature 
wholly other from the current frustrated 
author/meddler who goes under that same 
name (so I'm told—with the number of copy 
errors I encounter in most books these days, 

I don't think there are any copy editors out 
there.) "First they came for the proof¬ 
readers . . . then they came for the copy 
editors . . . and when they came for me no 
one noticed because they were in the rec 
room watching / Love Lucy reruns." 

It’s also interesting to contrast Platt’s 
feelings about "middle" writers with a recent 
editorial David Hartwell wrote in NYRSF 
about the quality of work from beginning 
writers improving, thanks in part to various 
writing workshops. The one thing I’ve 
always noticed about workshops is that after 
awhile everyone starts writing what they 
know will please the other members of the 
workshop, as if that's the audience they're 
trying to reach. I suppose that’s fine, if 
you're a young writer who wants to write for 
other young writers. Between the escalation 
of marketing mentality on one end and a 
plague of overly self-conscious "literary" 
authors on the other, we may be in for a few 
rough years in this field. 

And considering that I’m responding so 


late, Darrell Schweitzer must already have 
been awarded his free beer for managing to 
make a few important distinctions about 
Baron Munchausen that no other critic I 
read seemed to catch. But we should expect 
that from Mr. Schweitzer by now. He’s one 
of a few film critics who manages to keep his 
eyes on the screen when he views a film. 

The letters section is my favorite depart¬ 
ment, and all the more dear to me with the 
demise of most of the great reviewzines. 
Thanks for keeping a great tradition up, and 
for provoking me (with no small help from 
William Rotsler) to participate in it a bit. 

[Sharon Martin Replies: Not cute, Richard, 
but snide. I'm ashamed to say. Someone 
'corrected' my spelling, however, causing 
my remark to lose most of its punch. I wrote: 
'Foster began losing me with his reference to 
"Oakies.' I wasn’t sure if he was referring to 
some kind of tree creature, or refugees from 
Oaklahoma." I'm a fifth-generation 'Okie,' 
and I not only know what the term means, 
I've forgiven John Steinbeck for stamping his 
image of this 'poor relation of the nation' on 
the impressionable minds of the reading 
public. I'm not as forgiving toward those 
who perpetuate the image, even in slight 
(and misspelled) references such as that of 
Mr. Foster’s.] 


Lee Smith 

2330 Locust, Apt. A 

Long Beach, CA 90806-3069 

As for the Hugo vote-buying [THRUST 
34] . . . Strangely, this is a case of science 
fiction about science fiction becoming 
science fact. You see, there was a short 
story in Empire years ago that predicted this 
very thing. In that version, the "cheater" even 
went on to win a Hugo with all his self- 
bought ballots. Of course, this fictional 
author was a bit more clever than these real- 
life bunglers. But nonetheless it has proved 
rather prophetic, at least in its initial assump¬ 
tion. 

Best I remember, this isn’t the first time 
the vote-buying issue in the Hugoes has 
surfaced. When one of L. Ron Hubbard’s 
books (at least, it had his name on it) was 
published back in the mid-1980s, it man¬ 
aged to garner a Hugo nomination. I recall 
seeing speculation on how Dianetics/Scien- 
tology money might be tunneled to purchase 
enough ballots to make their savior’s bloated 
novel become the winner. As it happened, 
nothing ever came of the idea. No evidence 
ever surfaced to indicate Bridge Publications 
ever tried the scheme. Still, that’s not to say 
they couldn't have. 

So now that it's finally occurred once, I 
suppose it’s bound to crop up again. As 
Norman Spinrad once said in Locus: it’s 
always nice to slap "something-award win¬ 
ner" on your book's covers. And then, too, 
winning isn’t even completely necessary. 
Just being nominated can work wonders for 
a budding career. From somewhere I recall 
Gregory Benford mentioning that when he 
was up-and-struggling in the late 1960s, a 
short-story Nebula nomination waggled him 
his first novel contract. Certainly that was a 
very significant boon. Thus the hypothetical 
1000 dollars you suggest someone would 
need expend to buy a short-work nomination 
could easily be recouped with a munificent 


advance. Perhaps other avenues of profit 
suggest themselves. 

Jessica Salmonson’s article seems to lack 
sufficient focus. Am I correct in trying to sum 
up her point as: Writers lack sufficient histor¬ 
ical perspective, don’t do enough research? 
If so, it appears to me she doesn’t stick to 
her thesis well, fails to follow this lead closely 
enough. Aside from a few suggested read¬ 
ing sources, she doesn’t offer much guid¬ 
ance. Oh, there’s her analysis of distorting 
marketplace conditions, how they tend to 
warp an author's inclination to write well, 
veer him/her down the road to churning 
lowest-common-denominator stuff. I guess 
that counts, too. But, otherwise, her theme 
lacks tight development. 

That’s not to say I didn't enjoy it. I did. 
Yet I’m still puzzled what exactly she was 
getting at. I found it hard to relate, more 
than superficially, to why she likes 
horror/SF/fantasy. It seemed like a lot of 
rationalization, or soul searching, as though 
she were trying to find herself, learn what 
she thinks by typing it out on-screen. Basi¬ 
cally, one likes what one likes, and trying to 
explain why usually proves pointless at the 
least. However well you think out your 
reasoning, it can’t help but sound a trifle 
strained. 

Salmonson misses something, I think, 
concerning declining literary and reading 
values in much current SF/fantasy/horror. 
Beyond the commercial pressures it lurks, 
past the need to be sequelable and quickly- 
written and overbloated to a set excessive 
length. And that all boils down to who actu¬ 
ally edits it. Alas, too often that someone has 
no personal experience in writing fiction 
him/herself. Further, there’s time to consid¬ 
er. Stanley Schmidt at Analog and Gardner 
Dozois at Azimov’s probably edit the equiva¬ 
lent of about 15 novel-length manuscripts a 
year. A typical book editor, as Charles Platt 
pointed out, has to do 48 such-length 
manuscripts annually. No wonder so much 
is so sub-standard. If fact, it’s a "miracle" so 
much is as good as it is. 

I just wish it were possible for us mere 
mortals to obtain all the wonderful titles 
Salmonson mentions. How could anyone 
accumulate all those in a single lifetime, I 
wonder? Where on Earth to start? Where to 
look? Who carries these things? 

And what's this? "... fantasy is mostly 
rubbish but science fiction is noble stuff. . ." 
Uh! And I've always heard the opposite. 
Didn’t the academics and critics like Orville 
Prescott use to make that claim, if not out- 
rightly, at least in some subtle, backhanded 
manner? 


Rima Saret 

2715 West Second Place 
Russellville, AR 72801 

Thank you for THRUST 34. It was worth 
the cover price for Jessica Amanda Salmon¬ 
son’s article alone: "The Sins of Our Tastes; 
The Sins of Our Trade—Thoughts on the 
Enjoyment of Heroic Fantasy." 

I too am a heroic fantasy reader who often 
complains that too many writers, editors, and 
publishers aim for the lowest common 
denominator of the readership’s tastes. 
Which do you think is easier to write: a story 
that’s imaginative from the inside out, or one 
that lays a veneer of the fantastic over char- 
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acters and situations commonplace to the 
point of banality? 

This problem besets all modes of SF/F 
with which I'm familiar. Triteness is a literary 
offense in any genre, but it’s particularly 
unforgivable in one that places such a priori¬ 
ty on the imaginative and the wondrous. 
One of the reasons I subscribe to THRUST is 
so that before selecting a book, I can be 
forewarned through the reviews as to wheth¬ 
er it fits the first description or the latter. 

Ms. Salmonson stated the main reason 
she enjoys heroic fantasy so much. I sus¬ 
pect that there are as many reasons for 
doing so as there are readers of this subgen¬ 
re. In my case, it has to do with its ability to 
present themes that are highly relevant to my 
actual life on an archetypal level, yet attrac¬ 
tively imaginative on the surface. Reading 
(and writing) such fiction gives me the 
opportunity to work out deep-seated real-life 
conflicts, and at the same time escape into a 
world more marvelous and exciting than my 
own. 

To any extent, any sort of fiction, and not 
a few forms of nonfiction, can perform the 
same double function; but heroic fantasy 
does it in an incomparably colorful and 
dynamic manner. Therefore, its best exam¬ 
ples fulfill the Horatian dictum that literature 
should be dulce et utile (sweet and useful). 

To cite an example, I am not nor have I 
ever been, like C. L. Moore’s Jirel of Joiry, a 
female knight during the Hundred Years’ 
War faced with the challenge of defending 
her castle and life against foes both natural 
and supernatural. However, I must fight 
every day to maintain my humanist, feminist, 
and individualist values in a world in which 
it’d be so easy (and profitable) to forgo them. 

I feel a kinship with this heroine in her strug¬ 
gles, which are metaphors for my own. 
While my subconscious is engaged with her 
on one level, my conscious mind can enjoy 
the adventure and fantasy of these stories. 

When a heroic fantasy doesn’t work for 
me—and I mean in a big way; I’m not talking 
about minor flaws such as an awkward style 
or out-of-period details—it’s usually because 
it deals with archetypes (or more frequently, 
stereotypes) that have no relevance to my 
life, and whose very existence often consti¬ 
tutes an affront to my intelligence and 
values; or the fantastic elements are thin, 
unconvincing, and/or routine. Works in 
either or both of these categories often 
revolve around characters and situations 
that, for all their fantastic trappings, are 
representative of the here-and-now in the 
ways that really count; the novels of Marion 
Zimmer Bradley are well-known examples. 

The second-most common reason I'd 
condemn a heroic fantasy is because it 
dwells on violence, horror, or both at the 
expense of fantasy and adventure. Many 
writers, readers, and editors seem to be 
convinced that action and violence are 
synonymous with adventure; I may be in the 
minority, but I maintain that they are not. 
Adventure, at least the high-grade kind, 
means character (or a real person) bringing 
out his best and braving fearsome perils in 
order to achieve a worthy goal. It therefore 
entails a measure of idealism and noble- 
mindedness in the protagonist, and indeed 
the author. Action and violence, on the other 
hand, can and often do beset characters 
who embody no such qualities. 

I’ll be the first to admit that what might 


seem absurd/stupid/dull to me might be 
meaningful/intelligent/exciting to another 
reader, and vice versa. However, now that 
I’ve acknowledged that the situation is far 
more complex than bad works vs. good 
works, allow me to note that no matter what 
constitutes quality for an individual, there’s 
only one effective way for the readership to 
raise the level of heroic fantasy or any other 
form of writing, and that’s by striking pur¬ 
veyors of substandard works in their sole 
vulnerable spot: their wallets. 

We can't tell just by looking at the cover 
art and blurbs which books and magazines 
to boycott and which to patronize, since in 
an age of hype they're all presented by their 
publishers as monumental cultural events. 
Therefore, reviews and word-of-mouth are 
necessary means of quality control. 

For all its artistic problems, for all the 
hackwork, I still have great hopes for the 
heroic fantasy subgenre. If it’s survived all 
these centuries, it’ll outlive the current spate 
of exploitation fiction. Still, it'd be great if the 
readers, writers, editors, and publishers 
would outgrow this phase! 

One last point: forgive my bringing this 
up if you’ve already noticed it, but there’s a 
continuity gap on page 26; the review of 
Phillip K. Dick: In His Own Words ends 
abruptly in mid-word. 

[Yes, I did notice that little snafu, but too late 
to fix it last issue. The complete review is 
included in this issue. -DDF] 


Harry Warner, Jr. 

423 Summit Avenue 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 

I know how you feel in the new THRUSTs 
editorial about finding yourself considered a 
professional instead of a fan for worldcon 
advertising purposes. For many years, I’ve 
tried to be a simonpure fan, never charging 
for a fanzine, never selling anything from my 
collection, refusing payment for the occa¬ 
sional contribution to a large con’s program 
book, and what happens? I get a letter from 
one fan outlining for me the ways I could 
make money out of my collection by donat¬ 
ing it to an institution and being paid regular 
compensation for an on-paper job as its 
overseer, I’m offered a commission if i’ll 
handle promotion and distribution for this or 
that foreign science fiction publishing project 
in the United States, and dealers try to sell 
me at inflated prices copies of something I 
happen to have mentioned in a loc. 

In this issue, I was particularly pleased 
with the interview with 4SJ Ackerman. 
However, it left me feeling just a bit guilty, 
because this sci fi matter is the one topic on 
which I can’t agree with my old mentor and 
inspiration as a fan. I don’t know why others 
dislike sci fi but I know what causes me to 
abhor it. Just before the middle of this 
century, the high fidelity industry sprang up, 
when small firms began to manufacture 
audio equipment that produced infinitely 
superior reproduction of music compared 
with the radios and phonographs sold by the 
big firms like Philco and RCA Victor. Listen¬ 
ers discovered their old records contained 
beauties never before audible, FM broad¬ 
casting came into existence, and soon the Ip 
arrived on the scene, and high fidelity was 
greatly beloved. But meanwhile the advertis¬ 


ing industry had gone to work. Madison 
Avenue shortened the term to hi fi and 
began to apply it to $5 radios and $12 record 
players. Before long you could even find 
advertisements for hi fi camera film and hi fi 
reproductions of antique furniture. Hi fi 
became synonymous with everything that 
was cheap and had no relationship to 
genuine high fidelity equipment. Sci fi was 
just too much for me and for others, I sus¬ 
pect, and soon it became as meaningless as 
hi fi had been. Sci fi was applied to the most 
miserable sort of juvenile fiction, to stories 
about dragons on other planets, to Bur¬ 
roughs-type adventure fiction, to mundane 
fiction which the author insisted occurred in 
the near future, even to sword & sorcery 
fiction and alternate universe novels. If 
Lewis Caroll were alive today, his publisher 
would market Alice in Wonderland as sci fi. 
That’s why I dislike sci fi so much. 

Charles Platt takes a dimmmer view of the 
fiction of Murray Leinster than I remember 
fans and readers having done during his 
lifespan. At the time of his death, Leinster 
was held in much the same venreration as 
Ed Hamilton and Jack Williamson: an author 
who had had a prodigiously long career in 
the creation of science fiction, many of 
whose stories retained good qualities over 
and above the nostalgia we felt for the earlier 
stories we had grown up reading. Without 
checking to make sure, I’m pretty sure 
Murray was pro guest of honor at one world- 
con. If little of his fiction remains in print, he 
shares the fate of almost every good science 
fiction writer who hasn’t published new 
books in the past half-dozen or so years and 
most of the mundane fiction writers too, for 
that matter. 

Just about everyone seems to share 
Darrel Schweitzer's admiration for the new 
Baron Munchausen film. I can’t imagine why 
the good Baron has had so little attention 
from movie makers and television producers 
down through the decades and I’m particu¬ 
larly happy to learn that Terry Gilliam didn't 
do serious damage to his character or adopt 
a revisionist attitude toward his adventures in 
the new movie. I can't quite understand why 
Berkeley Square should have suddenly 
become so hard to find. It is listed in the 
1981 -82 edition of the Maltin guide to movies 
available on TV, the most recent edition I 
own. There were plenty of VCRs in homes 
that long ago, so copies should exist in 
private hands even if the film has been 
withdrawn from video showing since then. 

I can understand Orson Scott Card’s 
concern about irresponsible behavior by 
scientists. However, there is also the danger 
that science will become too severely 
hampered by regulations in the United 
States for this nation to keep up with the rest 
of the world. If a little of the red tape were 
cut away, if the wilder of the protest groups 
were ignored, if the potential for good is 
much greater than the potential for evil, I 
think a scientific end might be reached in the 
United States to better effect than if slow 
progress in this nation encouraged scientists 
in some other nation to seek the same goal 
in a dangerously slipshod manner. Not quite 
the same thing but closely related is what 
happened to the United States space pro¬ 
gram after the shuttle exploded. It shouldn’t 
have taken all those years to achieve the 
safety measures that would minimize the 
danger of a repetition of the tragedy. Russia 
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has had its own mishaps in space explora¬ 
tion efforts, but it has forged far ahead of the 
United States, partly by accepting the fact 
that dangers will always exist and a serious 
accident isn't justification for stopping every¬ 
thing for years. 

I was surprised by the violence with which 
several individuals reacted to the account of 
the visit to Heinlein. Hero worship doesn't 
strike me as such an awful thing. 


Lawrence Watt-Evans 
5 Solitaire Court 
Gaithersburg, MD 20878-4119 


I suppose this is hubristic of me, and that 
I'm just asking to be shot down or skewered, 
but I'd like to suggest myself as a possibility. 
I think I’m up to Leinster's standard. 

I'm resisting the temptation to suggest 
any other names, lest I offend someone who 
has an inflated idea of his own position and 
might take umbrage at the "bread-and-but¬ 
ter" reference, but I do think my own work 
qualifies, and I'd be interested in Platt's 
opinion. Am I getting above myself? I’m 
well aware that authors are often lousy 
judges of their own product, of course, but I 
don't see where else I fit on the scale. 


We Also Heard From: 

Donna Zelzer, who is sorry to see John Shir¬ 
ley leave, professes to be a libertarian with a 
smalland congratulates THRUST on its 
Hugo nomination; Douglass Roby, who 
objects to Jessica Amanda Salmonson's use 
of the word 'faggoty,' and also advises her 
that the plural of ’phallos" is ’phalloi'; 
Michael Cassutt, who especially enjoyed the 
Tom Scortia interview in THRUST 34, and 
wonders what ever happened to Green Fear 
and, Frederick Fowler, who thought THRUST 
34 was somewhat tame compared to previ¬ 
ous issues.m 


In Charles Platt’s column on the ‘missing 
middle" in THRUST 34, he says, referring to 
science fiction that is entertaining and also 
literate and written with some detachment 
and dramatic irony, "If there are bread-and- 
butter authors in the business of providing 
this today, I'd like to know who they are." 


STAFF NEWS 


Michael Bishop's novella, Apartheid, 
Superstrings, and Mordecai Thubana, has 
been published as a limited-edition hard¬ 
cover by Axolotl Press. It will appear in 
1991, in the Bantam Spectra anthology, Full 
Spectrum 3. His short story, "Reading the 
Silks," was in the August 1989 issue of Omni, 
and an article, "Should SFWA Abolish the 
Nebulas?" will appear in a future issue of 
Amazing. "Icicle Music" will appear in David 
Hartwell and Kathryn Cramer’s anthology, 
Spirits of Christmas, and "The Ommatidium 
Miniatures" will be in the Byron Preiss an¬ 
thology, The Microverse. Mike received the 
1988 Mythopoeic Fantasy Award, given out 
by The Mythopoeic Society for Unicorn 
Mountain. Mike and his son, Jamie, took 
part in BRAG ’89, a seven-day, 416-mile 
bicycle ride from Atlanta to Savannah, 
mostly by back roadswhich he calls his 
"most memorable activity this summer." 

George Alec Effinger nearly swept the 
awards this year with his novelette, "Schrod- 
inger’s Kitten," which won the Hugo, Nebula, 
SFC Reader Award, and 3rd Theodore 
Sturgeon Memorial Award. His record was 
marred only in the Locus Award, where he 
was topped by Harlan Ellison. His new 
novel, A Fire in the Sun, a sequel to When 
Gravity Fails, was published with great 
stealth by Doubleday Foundation in July. 

Richard E. Geis has just completed Lily’s 
Secret for Red Stripe Books. Red Stripe is 
an imprint of Lyle Stuart, Inc., a division of 
Carol Communications. 

Sharon Martin served as a judge in the 
League of Minnesota Poets' annual poetry 
contest. Her poem, "Sketchy Evidence," was 
in the September issue of Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine. 

Charles Platt, new once again living in 
New York, has sold three books in a series, 
"Bug Bytes," to Avon. 

Bruce Scanlon won first place in a recent 
F&SF Competition, writing personal ads for 
lonely aliens. 

Anthony Trull just completed work on his 
B.S. in Information Systems (with a minor in 
Communications) from Maryville College.* 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


Unclassified Advertisements are 20 cents per 
word per insertion, minimum 20 words. 
Quantity discounts: 10% for three issues, 
20% for six issues. All ads must be prepaid. 
Also 10% discount for booksellers carrying 
THRUST. Deadlines are January 31, April 
30, July 31 and October 31. Send copy with 
payment to Thrust Publications, 8217 
Langport Terrace, Gaithersburg, MD 20877. 

SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor 
Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 

Planets Designed for SF writers by pro 
astrophysicist. Contact Sheriden Simon, 
Physics Dept., Guilford College, Greensboro, 
NC 27410. [37] 

BUMP IN THE NIGHT BOOKS announces 
the publication of its catalog. Over 60 pages 
filled with the stuff nightmares are made of. 
$5.00 credited towards your first purchase. 
133-135 Elfreths Alley, Philadelphia, PA 
19106. [39] 

B*E*M*DREAMS* - Largest selection of 
speculative literature in California. New- 
Used-Out of Print. Write for our latest cata¬ 
log. Open Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5. *The 
F&SF dept, of Connolly & Wade Books, 777 
W. Vista Way, Vista, CA 92083; (619)758- 
2488. [37] 

Free Catalog of science fiction and fantasy 
books; hardcovers, paperbacks, fine first 
editions. Pelanor Books, 7 Gaskill Ave., 
Albany, NY 12203. [35] 

PULPS, HARDBOUNDS, DIGESTS, and 

now paperbacks. 20,000 items. Complete 
sets of almost every digest and pulp maga¬ 
zine. Send $2.00 for new catalog with 
reduced prices. FSF, Analog, If, Fantastic 
and Galaxy: $50.00/100 issues plus postage 
from 1965-85. Graham Holroyd, 19 Borrow- 
dale Dr., Rochester, NY 14626. [39] 

FREE SF/F CATALOG listing hundreds of 
titles for sale. Other Worlds Bookstore, 1281 
North Main St., Providence, Rl 02904. We 
also buy; write! [35] 

Bump in the Night Books. We buy and sell 
the stuff nightmares are made of. Send for 
our catalogue. 133-135 Elfreths Alley, Phila¬ 
delphia, PA 19106. [40] 


Rare Sci-Fi Films. We will obtain your favor¬ 
ite hard-to-find films (pre 1970), science fic¬ 
tion or other (including TV). We are expen¬ 
sive but good. Five searches for $5 and 
SASE. Video Finders, P.O. Box 4351- 
453THRU, Los Angeles, CA 90078. [40] 

13,000 Science Fiction, fantasy, horror, 
mystery, and other paperbacks, magazines 
and hardcovers. Send for free catalogs! 
Pandora's Books, Box TH-54, Neche, ND 
58265. [38] 

Free Casette Catalog of space, fantasy and 
folk music. Strange, different, beautiful. 
Dulcimers, harps, bagpipes, synthesizers. 
Quicksilver, W. 1400 Ironhorse Dr. #11-TH, 
Post Falls, ID 83854. [36] 

ZELAZNY! For the first time on audio ca¬ 
sette, Roger Zelazny reads Eye of Cat (5 
hours of listening). To order your copy (3 
casettes), send $26.95 (postpaid) check or 
money order to: Lotus Light. P.O. Box 2T, 
Wilmot, Wl 53192. [40] 

WRIGLEY-CROSS BOOKS - Affordable 
horror, science fiction, fantasy, mystery. 
Used and small press. Free catalog. P.O. 
Box 6617, Portland, OR 97228. [35] 

SF MAIL LISTS for sale. Thousands of SF 
fans and readers, SF book stores, etc., on 
mailing labels, at lowest costs anywhere. 
Custom sorted, national or local. Perfect for 
SF&F mail order dealers and conventions! 
Discover the benefits of direct-mail advertis¬ 
ing! Write for full information to Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaith¬ 
ersburg, MD 20877. [99] 

Science Fiction Digests from the 1950s. 25 
defferent sent UPS for only $19.95 from Pan- 
echnicon, Box 1038, Agoura, CA91301. [37] 
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Nominated for a Hugo Award for two consecutive years, Aboriginal Aboriginal Science 
Science Fiction is the fastest growing science fiction magazine in 
the world. Aboriginal is hot! 


Beginning with our Sept.-Oct. 1989 issue, Aboriginal added a high- 
gloss cover and began distribution to the newsstands across the na¬ 
tion. Aboriginal is still the only full-color, glossy science fiction 
magazine in the field. 

Top-selling authors! 

Aboriginal’s full-color interior art will be illustrating a high- 
powered lineup of Hugo- and Nebula-winning authors scheduled for 
upcoming issues: 

The Sept.-Oct. 1989 premier newsstand issue features Larry Niven 
with “The Portrait of Daryanree the King” and Walter Jon Wil¬ 
liams with “The Bob Dylan Solution.” 

The Dec.-Nov. 1989 issue (on sale in October) is our special 
blasphemy issue arid features Nebula-winner James Morrow with 
“Bible Stories for Adults No. 31: The Covenant” and humorist 
Esther Friesner with the ‘ ‘The Doo-wop Never Dies. ’ ’ 

The Jan.-Feb. 1990 issue (on sale in December) will kick off a 
three-part special featuring Frederik Pohl and artist Frank Kelly 
Freas, who have teamed up for “The Gateway Concordance” — a 
history of humanity’s contact with the Heechee made famous in 
Pohl’s Hugo- and Nebula winning Gateway novels. Joining Pohl in 
the Jan.-Feb. 1990 issue will be Nebula winner George Alec Effinger 
with “NoPrisoners.” 

“The Gateway Concordance” will continue in the March-April and 
May-June 1990 issues along, with many other stories by David Brin, 
Michael Swanwick, Richard Bowker, Bruce Bethke, Jennifer Rob¬ 
erson, and many, many others. 

Aboriginal gets better and better with each issue. 
Don’t miss out. Subscribe now. 


Fiction gets 
even better! 



Yes, sign me up. Please begin my subscription to Aboriginal Science Fiction. I 
want □ 6 issues for $14 (a $7 savings), □ 12 issues for $24 (a $18 savings), □ 18 
issues for $32 (a $31 savings). □ This is a new subscription. □ This is a renewal. I 
live outside the U.S.A., please begin my subscription to Aboriginal Science Fiction. 
I want □ 6 issues for $17, □ 12 issues for $30, □ 18 issues for $41. My □ check or □ 
money order is enclosed. Please bill my: 

□ Visa □ MasterCard 


Card #_ 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS _ 
CITY_ 


_Exp. Date_ 


.STATE_ZIP. 


COUNTRY_ ' _ 

Order from: Aboriginal SF, P.O. Box 2449, Woburn, MA 01888-0849 















